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Jady Clare and Evangeline. 


High were the halls of the Lady Clare, 
And splendid with paintings, old and rare; 


And plush, and blossoms of Brussels’ bloom, 
Diffused their charm in the stately rooms; 


And glossy rose-wood, and marble pale, 
And draperies, soft as a bridal veil, 


Lent a voluptuous, fairy spell ; 
That sweet enchantment, we love so well. 


Pale and proud was the Lady Clare, 
And rich and heavy her jett§Phair : 


Her cloak, of fabric fine and warm, 
Revealed the lines of a faultless form; 


And the costly sables seemed to dote 
On nestling close to the snowy throat. 


The tremulous plume, as the sun-cloud white, 
On the ebon velvet, glanced like light. 


Beautiful, happy Lady Clare! 
Rich, and possessing a face so fair ; 


Lacking nothing which wealth or art 
Bring in their train to gladden the heart. 


“Rich and happy !” well, let us see; 
Where souls are barren no wealth can be; 


Where dignity resteth in amber gold, 
The plush of velvet, the silken fold, 


One turn of fortune, and hand in hand 
With the veriest mendicant, we may stand. 


Small was the soul of the Lady Clare; 
The halls of her epirit, dingy and bare ; 


No beautiful picture, fairy thought 
With his artist hand, on its canvas wrought; 


No graceful drapings, no mirrors there, 
Reflecting the beauty of earth or air: 


And her few gaunt thoughts, which wandered 
alone, 
Had seldom a new companion known. 


Little Evangeline, over the way, 
Lives in a cottage, old and gray; 


Not a picture, nothing of grace, 
Lighting the dulness of that old place. 


Four apartments, and all are told; 
Seldom her eyes hath looked on gold; 


Eyes of May-blue, and sunny hair; 
Face as artless as children wear. 


Bends Evangeline over a book, 
Wearing a weary, yet earnest look. 


Poor Evangeline! Poor indeed ; 


Thy closest companions, Toil and Need. 


Silk hath seldom embraced thy form, 
Pelted and chilled by poverty’s storm. 


“ Poor Evangeline !” is it so? 
Turn to the soul, and ye answer, “ No!” 


Touch some spring of the world of thought ; 
See how her face hath its splendor caught :— 


Look! how it brightens, as sunset glows 
Over a landscape in soft repose. 


A palace, her spirit’s dwelling place ; 
Grand and spacious, a thing of grace ; 


Hung with purple, and wrought with gold, 
Are the gorgeous drapings within her soul ; 
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She walks a queen; and she wears the crown, 


Which God to a gifted one sends down. 


Her maids of honor, are thoughts as fair 
As the hues the tropical blossoms wear. 
Her wealth is immortal, ’twill last for aye ; 
For God hath given the soul’s array. 

What is the difference? The Lady Clare 
Hath richer garments than she to wear, 
Richer enfoldings to veil the clay ; 

But, when by death it is torn away, 


Poor and meagre her soul shall stand, 
No dignity borrowed from house or land, 


Evangeline, royally robed, reveals 
The splendor the veiling clay conceals. 
McConneLVSILuE, Ohio. 


GAlatshing and TAaiting. 


Asu ey, Serr. 18, 18—. 
My Dearest Motner—lI have been trying, 





for one long, weary month, to school myself in 


the hard lesson of submission to the righteous 
will of God; but my heart has been sadly un- 
teachable, and has cried out like a rebellious 
child against the chastening Hand which smites 
for our eternal good. 

Henry has enlisted, mother. It was a very, 
very bitter trial, and I longed inexpressibly 
for the strong consolation of your love and 
sympathy to sustain me; but 1 would not write 
you while my mind was so disturbed and un 
reconciled, lest I should rest the burden of my 
sorrow too heavily upon your tender, faithful 
heart. But now I am more at peace; God has 
helped me, and I can show you my whole soul 
without fear, as in the dear old days before this 
dreadful struggle. 

I have been so selfish, mother dear, that I 
feel it would be but just if I were called to suf- 
fer 
I cry God’s mercy, and trust in Him for strength 


nore than others from this cruel war; but 


to bear whatever cross He may see wise and fit 
to lay upon me. It was very long before I 
could be led to believe that it was Henry’s duty 
to join our country’s brave, noble defenders. 
[ could be patriotic for others; I could urge, 
in grand, heroic words, the duty of self-sacrifice 
in so just and holy a cause; I could tell to our 
ardent youths, burning with enthusiasm and 
desire of glory, tales of the dauntless courage, 
the deeds of valor, and the patient martyrdom 
of our Revolutionary Fathers; I could toil un- 
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ceasingly in the service of those desolate house- 


holds, whose strong men have put on the armor 


< of war, and whose heavy-eyed watchers sit by 
*their cheerless hearths, counting the weary 


days which must be gathered up in memory’s 


sheaves, ere they may hear again the incoming 


and the outgoing of beloved, well-known feet. 


But to give my husband—could Ido that? Was 
he not dearer to me than national honor, or 
beneficent laws, or human liberties, or righteous 
governments? I saw mothers sending forth 
their sons, maidens their lovers, wives their 
husbands, and I quailed before the conscious 
feelimg of my utter selfishness, and my deplor- 
able want of heroism, and still I could not find 
it in my heart to surrender the light of my life, 
the pride of my eyes, and the glory of my world, 
even to save from ruin the country whose inte- 
rests were so deeply imperilled. In myself I 
severest physical 


think I could have borne the 
torture—could have suffered in the cause any 
degree of danger, hardship and privation, with- 


> out complaint; but I could not hold my thoughts 


to the fearful issue that waited upon the token 
of consent which Henry’s eager eyes were ever 
searching my face to find. 

And yet, oh! most perverse and contradic- 
tory heart, I rejoiced to know that he chafed 
under the fetters which my love laid upon him. 
I was proud that his true, manly soul revolted 
against the slothful ease of inaction, while the 
loyal sons of freedom were pouring out their 
blood without stint, and laying down their 
lives without price, in honor of the Republic ; 
I cloried to see his flash with the lightning 
of wrath, and he@Mhis voice peal heavy with 
the thunder of indignation against the plotters 
of treason, and the aiders and abettors of re- 
bellion ; and I wept with joy to behold his fine 
face glowing with pride and enthusiasm at the 
recital of dangers and perils through which our 
devoted Union soldiers had passed unflinch- 
ingly, for love of the streaky dawn and the 
clustering stars of our glorious national flag,— 
for by all these tokens I saw afresh the true 
patriot, the noble man, and him I revered, him 
I worshipped. But there came a time when 
Fate was too strong for me—a time when the 
troubled murmur of disaster and defeat surged 
heavily through the land, and the vipers of 
treason stirred with secret joy, and came forth 
from their hiding-places to hiss their venomous 
hatred of our cause, tainting the pure air of 
the North with their poisonous breath; and 
the hearts of loyal men burned fiercely as they 
struck off the shackles of lesser duties, and 
answered to the call of our country’s rulers as 
to the voice of God. Then the silken ties of 
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WATCHING A 


ove by which I had bound my husband, like 


green withes that Delilah laid upon her 
Sit n, were broken as though touched by 
ind | bowed _before the inevitable 


written in his calm, determined face, 











, id rea the morbidness of my 

sy] as the e f death But there was 

y appeal | mary now at the outward still- 
ness of my life throug! ead adful days 
receding his depart 1 inwardly I was 
r rddened by vi bn hivi P. hid centred 


ym him, my beloved. 

| saw him fainting with weariness from a 
ng march, stretched upon the wet earth, w 
no softness for his throbbing head, no s 

m the chill night dews; I beheld 
tricken down without warning or time 
self-defence at the faithful sentry S post; l 

iwined him suffering in the loathsome 


n-houses of the South, or swinging in the 


miseries of strangling death in the midst of the 
ebel camp; I agonized over the thought of his 


mangled body borne down by the trampling 


et of comrade and foe in the mad rush, and 
frenzied confusion of the battle hour; and | 
eamed of Lim as smitten by malignant dis- 
ease, alone, unattended,—no gentle hand to 
e Wilh soothing uch his burning brow, or 
press the cooling draught to his parched and 
ered lips. l am please l to think that he 


iessed little of my sufferings, for heaven 


knows it was hard enough for him to break the 


tender ties, and relinquish the clear delights 
home, even when strengthe ed by the belief 
that I, at last, was recon 

The inexorable days sped on, and sadly soon 

e hour for farewells came. The time t« 
which I had looked forward with such painful 
dread passed, | scarcely know how. I had 
been racked by the torture of fear and anxiety 
until, worn and exhausted, I had fallem in that 
dull stupor of despair which is more pitiable t 
look upon than the keenest anguish. 

I have a confused recollection of hearing the 
childish sobs of Willie, and the playful crowing 
ff unconscious baby May, as he held them 
Close ly to his breast, his face whitening with 
the agony of suppressed emotion; 1 remember, 
is in a dream, of feeling his arms tightening 
about me; of listening vaguely to strong, brave 
words of courage and consolation; of meeting 
his lips in one long, breathless, clinging kiss, 
in which all the woe and tenderness of life 
seemed strangely crowded. I recall with 
deathly sickness, sounds which broke the still- 
ness of that sultry August morning,—the clear, 
shrill whistle of the bugle, the rolling thunder 
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f the drum; and I feel again the unclasping 


f protecting arms, the giddy reeling of the 


I 
earth, the sudden going oul of light,and 
then, | torget 

M er, mother, your eyes are wet with the 
rain of my grief; your heart is heaving with 
the throes of my anguish your hands are 
clasped with the pleadings of uw y distress 


Lou are praying with tremulous Lips, ** Hea- 


venly Father, deal mercifully with my child, 


who has made to herself idols of clay, and 


whose heart has forsaken thy true worship.” 


lave need enough of that prayer, oh, best 
" 


l of mothers, for I had well nigh for- 


le King, in my trouble and dismay. 


ery pitiful Vhen | awoke out of 

ep my heart was & sore, aching 

j ino source i earthly « nfor I 

had + 1 hard for the mastery of my 
sorrow, but 1 had failed. Then 1 took up my 





‘den, and my sick, anguished heart, 
of my neglected 


I i , ’ _ sariness fell down at His 
rd, and 1 uller wearin ei Wn al fi 


fee and o f His infinite compassion, and 
l tender \ He gave me rest He ive me 
rest {nd thi rh great tribulation, I y 
Ww ¢ g ster were brought back to the 
heavenly | I have told you all this, my 
daring uM e! uu might see the n- 
speaka y ness f God, that He reme - 
bered 1 ! ‘ lion against His y will, 
but ] my sufferings, stooped to console 
e, and eto my wounded spirit thes ng 


Hiow many there are in the land who are 
bowed down with sorrow like mine. My heart 
yearns over them. I leng to gather them in 


my arms; to give them of the comfort where- 
“ 1 am comforted, and of the strengt 
wherewith I am strengthened. l long to say 


them, All eve afflicted ones, be of good 


( rage, and of strong faith, for God is work- 
ing out the ends of His justice through the 


ilamity which is overshadowing you, and His 


ght forth through your 


ry shall be bre 


iravailing and your distress, and ye shall be 
illed blessed in that ye have suffered and do 
cuffer for His ‘‘ righteousness sake,”’ and man’s 


dd, and woman 8 tears, 8! 


ali wash away the 


My little boy looks at me with his dark, 


speaking eyes (like Henry’s mother), and 
seems to comprehend all my trouble, and to 
try in his simple, childish fashion, to make 
amends for the dear lost presence. 

‘Don’t cry, mamma,” he said just now, climb- 


ing up to wipe away the tears which will 
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gather and fall in spite of me, ‘Don't cry, 
mamma, darling, 7’m going to take care of you; 


papa said I must.” And so, proud in being 


promoted, as he imagines, to the office o 


guardian and protector of mamma and sister 


May, he, in a great measure, loses sight, dear 
boy, of his own bereavement. He watches me 
with anxious solicitude, eager to anticipate my 


wants, and overjoyed to render the little atten 
tions and services of love, as he has seen 
Henry do; and withal, puts on such dignified, 
manish airs as would excite my mirth if my 
heart was not so tender from itsrecent wounds 
Seeing me sitting last evening by a favorite 
window, listless and lonely, he came and 
perched himself in the arm chair at my side, 


a volume of Gerald 





and gravely produci 


N sey’s exquisite poems, which, from some 
] sh observation of the outside, he knew to 
be one that Henry sometimes read to me, he 
proceeded deliberately, with the } s hottom 


side up, to recite a melody from Mother Goose, 
eyeing me furtively meanwhile to witness the 
results of his effort at entertainment Disap 
I ir tf€ d by his ill success, and fee] nev iguely 
that he had not attempted just the right thing 


he dropped the yolume, slid wn from his 
position, and nest] ng his brown head 
I ' lap, said, with a little sigh, “«I guess I 


won't read to you any more, ma, ’cause I can't 





se papa anyhow. I guess I'll pray 


Since Henry went away I have not had 
heart to resume my usual routine of employ 
ment, but I must try now to get back on the 
old track of living. All my plans and pur- 
poses are so much deranged, that it seems like 
be nning life anew to take them up again I 
suppose if the sun were suddenly loosened 
from his hold in the heavens, the bodies which 
revolve about him would not be 1 h more 
shaken in their orbits than were W e. May 
and I by the removal of the light and centre of 
our little household system Wel well, I 
must not yield to morbid complaining, but 
must try to be brave as becomes a true soldier’s 
wile 

Many plans of usefulness and improvement, 
in which Henry and I have been together 
engaged, are left now for me to carry out alone, 
and I must apply myself to them with the 
greater courage and perseverance, both hbe- 
cause there is but one to work, and because it 
will be better for me every way to have boly 
and mind employed to the full extent of their 


powers. I do not know how well I shall suc- 2 


ceed. Doubtless my heart will cry out many 
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times for the strong hands which used to clear 


away every diffi ty and obstruction that 


in my to the chains wh 


way, and 
bound the roaring lions that I feared. But 
must look higher now for the needed streng 


and assistance 


One duty with which Henry especia 
charged me, wis visiting and giving such 
and comfort as | could to our soldiers’ families 
of whom the forming of the th regime 





has left a large number in our village, many 
them in extremely indigent circumstances 
their sole depe r nee gone. I or, as 1 te 
you, the rumor of our ill successes has fired t 
bosom of every true man with desire to throw 
the weight of his pows n the balance again 
the wrong whi ir fallen brothers wou 
perpetrate, and every minor consideration 
duty is borne down by the on-rushing and re 
sistless current of patriotism. Oh, that our 
swelling armies, brave and loyal in the mas 


may have wise and hful leaders at the 


front. And now, pre us mother, 1 must 
leave you for ¢ I shall write from tin 


to time, to advise you of my welfare and 7 


gress in the path | e marked out. Re 
ber me before t l ni Yours loving! 
ALI Di 


+ eee 


My at} 


Te awn ‘ shyde 
Aomely Choughts. 
I 4 r HATTIE 


It is often said, that if every person wou 


do his own sham of work there would be nx 
Whether 


this is unadulterated truth or not, I ehall n 


need of any one’s being overtasked 


attempt to prove, but that there is sufficient 


contained in it to write a short article upon 


no one will attempt to deny. 

If we begin w the first grouping of indi 
viduals—the far there is no neighborhe 
that we ent w t finding some example 
corroborative of e truth of that remar! 


Perhaps the w ent and easy, sits with 


idle hands gossiping with a neighbor, letting 
the precious morning hours pass without bet- 
tering or benefiting her family; while her 
husband, with the picture of a little home in 
the future sometimes coming near in Hope's 
bright tintings, then growing dim and distant 
as Despondency’s dark veil closes over him, 
labors on from early dawn till close of day for 
the sum that in improvident hands merely 
suffices for the wants of the next. Ofttimes it 
is the wife that is the earnest worker, making 


and mending, turning the worn garment and 
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KINGS AND QUEE 
refitting it until it looks almost as wellas new 
filling up her scraps of time with teaching the 


youngest boy his letters, and the oldest his 
hard sum in arithmetic, seeing that no child 
throws his duties upon another; while he 


‘areless, only induced t 


husband—fickle and 
labor by some pressing want, or the pleasur 
of boasting over a large day's work, 1s the 


} 


clog that 





iders all the ma ninery ot pros 
perity in his home. If we turn to children, 
one lacks persever unce from dislike to work, 
and if made to accom] sh his task needs a 
watchful eye over him, thus robbing that per 
son of time and thought that should be given 
to her own duties, and laying a double burden 
upon her. Another is cross if required to 
work, and brings discord into the house tha 
no pleasantness on the part of others « 
exorcise, and there y 8} iling the happin¢ S \ 
home that makes its inmates labor with 
hearts and therefore light hands. A th 
shirks in every possible way, bestowing 
least amount of care upon his tasks, and 
different how much he interferes or inf: 
on another's rights, if he can only finish hi 
own in haste wilh little exertion 

Often the remark will apply to whole fa 
hie Some ar dependent and sou ind 
pendent, though both started in life with t 
same amount ol me is, and since then have 
appeared equal sharers in Heaven's blessings 
Buta slight storm, a bad road, a ¢ 1 north 
wind, or an icy path, were sufhcient excuse 
to deter the father of the former from w 
and coax him, if not to sit by the bar-: 
fire, to seek shelter by the grocery or market 
stove. His wo e is almost invisible, for a 


half-cord is the extent of his means, and ther 


fore he is often out, and a purchaser at Ul 
highest prices, and the coldest weather Is sure 
to find him with only the greenest article a 


his command, for the dry wood was all secured 
long before by more provident buyers ll 


garden is a failure, for the lettuce was plant 


when the potatos should have been, and itl 
tomatoes at the turnips’ seed-time, and th 
hot midsummer sun scorches the tender, 
rootless plants, and nothing but weeds repa, 
in the fall his dilatory movements. H 

as the saying is, ‘from hand to mouth, i 
his wife seldom prepares a meal wit need 
ing something that she used with a luvish 
hand a short time before. Half of her time is 
spent in borrowing, and running to the village 
grocery for provisions, and thus she is always 
behindhand and in a hurry, and freiting her- 


self and family over her work. 
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The independent family has perhaps fewer 


s for their table, but r ge 1, plain 


food there is always a supply. Fruit grows in 
every rner of their well-tilled lot, and grapes 
ister under eves and over t well 
8 nd in every sf] where t ‘ 8 space 
for a root to grow to support them Vege- 
ibles sue é cu n ti I Well ar 
ranged garden, from the ear salads to the 
ute winter rf s, a l not art weed falls 
ready to spring up, hydra-headed ( ng 
s ! fheir wood-house, ke a faithful 
pi g, 18 never empty, lor if Is refi i the 
ir bel ( ind if a hurried sea I ver- 
Kes lati his vaiua sn spent 
] 
n 1 ! here and t) to supply food for 
is already provided use 
Ilis e is 1 for k taxes; and when 
, 

‘ ind he is called to pass over 
e rive ( a3 is 1 ressed 
his li family t in 
i nm uf ind i u8 

el I ssity ol wan 


~2<e 

’ ts 5 —-_ ) , ay, } me J 
Hings and Oueens of Enaiand. 

: pa ‘ pa 

RICHARD UT. 

Richard was d ired king Jun | } 
] Tro i { ‘ ( el ms ‘ the b st of 
I glam, W i l been untiring i his 
l he peo} I ive him as 
‘ king ] preparations were still going 
n for the crowning of Edward V., which 
iy l had made various excuses for delay- 
ng i i time to time, thal they might serve 
for i own ¢ nation t he did dare to 
ive the rite pe formed till the arrival of @ 
ifhcient num rot t ps Irom the 1 rth to 


lefend him, as he did not entirely confide in 
the citizens of London In the mean time he 
ule some promotions, and conferred some 
tles on persons of noble descent. He had 

soned the Archbishop of York, the 

sishop of Ely, and Lord Stanley; he released 
he archbishop, sent the bishop to the castle 
of Brecknock in Wales, and made Stanley lord 
steward of his household. The king and queen 
were crowned on the sixth of July, and all the 
peers ¢ f the realm took care to be present, lest 


their absence should be construed into a mark 





of disaffection. The authority of parliament 


was still wanting to give a sanction to his in- 
justice and cruelty, and he dared not call 
them together for the first six months of his 


reign. He rewarded all who had assisted him 


(in obtaining the crown, and as the Duke of 
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Buckingham had the greatest claim he received 


urgest share of his favors, but not enough 
to satisfy his ambition, and very soon he en 
gaged in a conspiracy to depose Richard and 
place Henry Tudor on the throne. 


was not till after the coronation of Rich- 


ard that the sons of Edward IV. were put to 
death, when it was done with great secrecy ; 
and though the public never doubted that they 
had fallen victims to the cruel policy of the 
tyrant, yet nothing was known with certainty 
f i long time, till two men, Miles Forest and 
J I Dighton, who were about to be executed, 
confessed themselves their murderers: and in 


icceeding reign Sir James Tyrrel was 


executed for these murders, after confessing 
! crime and the particulars relating to it. 
He said they buried the princes in a chest, at 
t stairfoot, deep in the ground, under a heap 
f stones; then he went in haste to King 
R rd and told him all the partici lars of the 
er, and the king gave him great thanks, 
but would not allow them to lie in so vile a 


pla e, but would have them buried in con- 


secrated ground; and the priest of the Tower 


t them up and buried them he knew not 
where, as the priest died soon after Henry 
VIL. searched in vain for the bodies; but in 


the reign of the second Charles, nearly two 
hundred years after, they were found under 
the chapel within the Tower, a spot which 
embraced the two requisite objects f conceal- 
ment and consecration. When the queen was 
informed that her sons were murdered she 
swooned, and for some time seemed like one 
dead; then prayed, kneeling on the stones, 
that the murderer might be remembered; and 
when in afew months Richard lost his only 
child, the son for whose advancement he had 
been guilty of great crimes, the people said the 
prayer of the agonized mother had been heard. 
Richard’s grief for his son Edward was so 


excessive, that it is said he almost went mad. 


kingham, being determined to hurl the 


nt from his throne, retired from court and 


proceeded to Wales, where he engaged many 
prominent persons to use their credit and in- 
inence to enlist soldiers. He sent to Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who was then in 
France, to proceed to the Severn with all the 
troops he could raise; but the forty ships, 
which were furnished by the Duke of Bretagne, 
were dispersed by a storm; and Henry being 
unable to land his forces as was intended, the 
insurrection failed, and Buckingham was taken 
and beheaded by Richard’s orders, without trial. 

The mother of Henry Tudor had married 


Lord Stanley, who was one of the chief objects 


of Richard’s suspicion; and to secure his 


fidelity the king ol | him to deliver up his 


son as an hostage he friends of Henry con 
cluded that t nsure their success it was 
necessary that he should marry the princes 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward I\ 


who, after her brothers, had the best right t 


the crown Henry ¥ the last scion of the 
House of Lancaster, and by this marriage th« 
Houses of Yor! and Lancaster would be 


united, which 1 ht end the civil war. 


Richard hearing of the proposed union, an 


fearing it w | deprive him of his thron 
determined irry his niece, though hi 
queen was but she died just at 
this time. & | he poisoned her, others 
that she died f r her son, or because 
the king treated | h so much contempt 


Richard now proposed for the hand of Eliza 
beth. Henry, w had raised another army 


was assured b) n-law, Lord Stanley 


who commat l a e body of the king 
troops, that ) |! assist him, as wou 
also his br S William Stanley, wh 
commanded at é division of Richard's 
army, a8 soo! n commenced, Thi 
battle took place Bosworth, August 2 


1485, and ended tl wars of the roses. Wher 
Richard saw that Stanleys had joins 
Henry he ordered the to be put to deat! 
but his general d not obey the order Th 
battle was ended in one hour; most of the 


king’s army fled without fighting. Richard 


was killed, and his crown being found on th 
field of battle, was placed on the head f 
Henry, who v ed as king. The body 
Richard, aft Ter many indignities, was 
buried wit! n St. Mary's Church, 
Leicester, } were not suffered t 
rest even here i the reign of Henry 
Vill ,» at t n of the religious 
houses, ] I was converted into a 
watering tr 

The line Plantagenet kings, who had 
governe ‘aa for three hundred and 
thirty year ! with Richard IIT. There 
were fourteer t f The last three were 
called the York brat f the family, and the 


Lancaster branch of the 





l 


family Richard w eformed in shape, be 
crooked backed and having his left arm dri« 
and withered, with a small and swarthy face, 
and the deformity of his character exceeded 
even that of | body He died at the age of 
thirty-four years, and had reigned two yeare 
and two months 
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PEOPLE 


ANNE, QUEEN OF RICHARD III, 


Anne was the daughter of Richard Neville, 


who was heir, in right of the countess his 
mother, to the vast inheritance of the Mon 
tagues, Earls of 8S ilisbury. Anne’s mother 


was Anne, the sister of Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who had become sole heiress of that 


mighty line, and after their marriage her 
father took his seat in the House of Lords 
as Earl of Warwick. She had no brother, 
and but one sister, who had married King 


Richard's brother George, Duke of Clarence 
When Anne was in her seventeenth year she 
married Edward, of Wales, 
Henry VI., who was in his nineteenth year; 
The 


prince was well educated, refined in manners, 


Prince son of 


they were much attached to each other. 
In less than a year 


and eminently handsome. 


after their marriage he was murdered by 


Richard, who very soon after began to impor 
tune Anne to become his wife, but she abhored 
him, and concealed herself, hoping to elude 
his search. Her brother-in-law, Clarence, did 
not wish her to marry; he hoped Isabel would 


inherit the undivided estates of Warwick. He 
assisted Anne to obtain the situation of a ser- 
vant in a mean house in London, as she was 


willing to endure any privation rather than 
Richard, 
and compelled her to marry him. 
Middleham 
troubled much with his company, and after 


discov ered her 
They lived 


she 


but he soon 


marry 


mostly at Castle; was not 
the birth of her son Edward, all her affections 
being centred in him and devoted to his wel 


fare, she appeared reconciled to her miserable 


fate. He was created Prince of Wales the 
same day that Richard and Anne were 
crowned, soon after which an alliance was 


formed between the eldest daughter of Ferdi- 
Richard 


imprisoned Anne’s mother, the rightful mis- 


nand and Isabella and the prince. 


tress of the estates of Warwick, and appro- 
priated the property to his own use, which 
adds another crime to his list of iniquities. 
Queen Anne detested these crimes to advance 
her son, though his happiness was all she 
He died at the age of seven years, 
Anne never again knew 


lived for. 
an unhappy death. 


& moment’s comfort, and lived but a few 


interred the altar at 


Her age was thirty-one years. 


months. She was near 
Westminster. 
There is still a faded portrait of the unhappy 
Anne, where two mysterious hands are intro 
duced offering her the rival crowns of York 


and Lancaster. 
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eople who Cast Shadows. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 


Mrs. Anson has a habit of 


your mind whatever 


bringing before 
is disagreeable in the things 
loomy 
of habit 


she has incurred, and seems to 


around, I don’t think this arises from ag 


or fault-finding temper. It is a sort 
of 


arise from a desire to speak of something un- 


mind which 


usual more than anything else. These things 


ought 


not to have a depressing, jarring influ- 


ence upon all, but I must confess they often 


do upon me, ‘‘reversing all my nervous cur- 
Th 


that had been merrily laughing a few moments 


rents.’ ive seen her dampen a whole circle, 
before, by suggestions of something unpleasant. 
When the weather is unpleasant out of doors, 
she will be sure to remind you of it, intruding 
the picture of the drizzling rain and muddy 
streets among the pleasant images your fancy 


may have been framing. She predicts loods 


i disasters from the long-continued storm. 
If she takes up a paper, she reads or recounts 
to you all the horrid accidents, making your 
hair stand on end with recitals of acts of cru- 
elty. She does not know but what she is amus- 
She may suit the tastes of some in 


but I 


at 


ing you, 


this way, have seen others wince and 


shudder these things. I have seen them 
grow sad, they knew not why. 

If any little disagreeable thing happens to 
herself. 


or dreads something that is to happen, she 


an accident, or she has the toothache, 


recurs to the subject constantly, bringing it up 
before you. One night, we all sat enjoying a 
game of quartette. It was a windy night, but 
our amusements within made us forget it. 


‘‘Oh, how the wind moans!” she exclaimed 


suddenly; ‘it sounds like the wail of a home- 


] 


ess spirit !” ® 
Then I heard the wind. 
did sound like the complaint of 


We all heard it. It 
a tortured spirit 
like a concert of complaining spirits. 

To-day I sat ina kind of blissful state, watch- 
ing pleasant fancies that were flitting, like 
butterflies, through my brain, and with a feel- 
ing at my heart that the world was very beau- 
tiful and good, when she started me out of my 
elysium by the exclamation, ‘ How horrible!’’ 
and then went on to read to me revolting details 
of a case of murder and cruelty. 

I felt like crying ‘‘ Don’t! don’t!” as if she 
was striking me blows; yet I forbore, and heard 


her on in silence to the end; and then listened 


to her comments with, as I thought, a martyr 


spirit. 
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Why should people publish such things? I 


th How can any one enjoy reading 

I knew if I spoke my thoughts she 
wi l nsider it fastidiousness, or perhaps 
affectation. We are made up differently, | 
said, verifying the old proverb, ‘‘ What is one’s 
me s another's poison.” She cannot com- 


prehend my repugnance to these revolting pic- 
tures, nor I her enjoy ment of them. 

But the feeling of blissful comfort I had had, 
in mind and body, was gone. Dark shadows 


had fallen upon the bright world I had been 


contemplating a few moments before. 
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The Poet 


BY F 


5 on Aone. 


8. 0. 
Home! What spot on earth so hallowed and 
How 


rable from all our earthly happiness is the very 


sacred to our hearts as home! insepa- 
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Everything a 


sociation of 


interest 
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el 


sentiment in them wl 
and touches a chord « 
l 1every soul. Who d e35 
h ory of this good poet 


Things in themselves 


to the very idea 


place, home wot 


life-like sense of 


idea of it! With what glowing warmth does») picture of a rura 
humanity’s universal heart respond to the‘the following, a1 
sentiment so tenderly and beautifully expressed ) who have not at 
in the lines of Payne: the past retouche 
‘Mid pleasures and palaces tho’ we may 1 “Ar 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no pla It 
Home is a necessity to man’s very nature. The 
; i 
He has been put up on the home-model. He 
i) ? " 
has a Aeart; therefore he must have objects on while Brn 
whi to lavish the wealth of his affections; ) Ut the idea of |] 
and these only are to be found in the little¢ Much beauty and 
world of home. The man whose spirit does?) - sweet to 
° . . say dee] 
not instinctively accord the attractiveness and§ 7. Sweet to kr 
sacredness of the very idea of home, has fallen Our comi 
below the dignity of a rational and social in- The physical 
lligence. Such a man needs no home, because aa 
telligence. uch a man needs no home, because < armed circle of 
e wants a feart. > > 
h ‘ He : 1% effect of the scer 
Cowper seems to have derived exquisite<. be ld 
» a rh <,. ings of the spot 
pleasure from the reflection that all had not seedh Be thes 
. . > : » . . f ac 0 © me 
been lost in the fall} for he exclaims with se 
4 are too hallowed 
vident emotion,— ; 
® literated from 1 
Domestic happiness! thou only bliss . 
, ¢ happine oe a that shrine of 
( i vdise that has survived the fall 
7 gh few now taste thee unimpaired and free a tale, or a men 
fresh and green 


Tuompson, in his Seasons, draws a very 


natural and life-like picture of a true home; 
his grouping together of the family is certainly 


one of the most felicitous strokes of his descrip- 


tive genius. Of how many homes of which we 
wot is this representation a faithful type! 
Here it is: 

“The touch of kindred too and love he feels; 


The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 

Ecstatic shine: the little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twined around his neck, 

And emulous to please him, calling forth 

The fond paternal soul. * * * * ) 


is most 


these words: 


“How dear to t! 
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LAY OF A WATCHER. 67 
cold in the human breast is the love of kindred Too g in careless safety have we dwelled 
snd home. Even the savage, dead to sym Down in the sheltered valleys to keep watch ; 
pathy as is his heart for the white man, When 1¢ Mountain-tops { m eed, 
n oa ; , , And lofty trees were writ , I 1 
A herishes an idolatrous reverence for his hunt . ows 
nious We id imed, nor t ight 
ng-grounds and the graves of his forefathers. , 
Ss mt 1 — low wit mnel 1) were francht 
LON . ihe lowe i” SKY W 120 much 1 were au? . 
: f This sacred principle of veneration for home ‘ eons 
which 4 ‘ i 4 | . : And Wa ind us ruin threats to fall! 
ul s cherished objects runs ali through the : : ‘ 
a pe und it 1erls \ r the toppling wall 
wer ¢ iigher rt ie t society. It obtains 54 
stil ver and hig gra ) j cid iedaiita i apelien: Teed , 
q muanh ha } sla eat > he or anc , M . 
© as much in the humble cottage of the poor an l Birds of the night, and omens drear p te 
mee a . " . 
i lettered, as in the splendid mansions of the © God stay! what were a most unnatural decay, 
pulent and the great. * Unhallowed by time’s venerable gray— 
And why should it not beso? It was there > Like ashes of good deeds and ripe upon the 1, 
we were born; there we spent the days and . Fittingly strewn upon its ast by careful hand 
led in the well-remembered scenes of our N sins of a corru 
. — 1 . Made ly t ie 
With such holy and hallowing Made giddy by 
m memories attaching to that sacred place, why «° ; “age — 8 . ' 
iras- , 9 , Tha sa 1 doors it allt ite 
™ should we not love and cherish it? Why 
eart. , , . . i. — ] as : 
should not mellowing, soul-touching influences < The s ¢ winds come laden 1 7 
] P % 
210ng ‘ 
re } iy aroun l our hearts, when i 
n its ‘ - I tread rméd host ; 
i im ght 
ural, ( ' . } ihe gy ya 1 seem t ive its bounds, 
y iu i 
is mt : lw sy iy Ww the great | j 
n hi The sentiment is universal received, that : Sas ” ‘ : 
s of : } ; ’ . hat agonizes now 1 deadly strif 
off there’s no place home. We conclude he 
few ~ : , a ‘o true man now will dare to halt r power 
ir extracts fro he poets on home, giving Pl 
ne of = i: staan . y | Bestow to ill-timed fears; though all the land 
, the be tiful uches - { yn us ) | , , } 
the beautiful touches of an anonymous bard Stands trembling at the fearful pause, 
ipon this subject: As though impending Fate withheld her hand 
I've wandered t rh many aciime where flowers Alone at Heaven’s behest. 
: : - . et, since the boom oi traitorous cannon stru 
P W was | s } 1d lovely tot 
ur 
vi ‘ ‘ . 
eir threats and s eless sts 
cing e seen i i twil it | ] and int I 4 ir torea ar 1m 
; Q Were doomed to turn and rankle in t é 
th sc % 
‘ t r as s t SLOWLY it sure, sca is prov yg irg se 
4 I was b And God will give Right a sword of flame, 
é +ecer And vigor to o’ercome the wrong. 
Ome - — , ~\> Oh! who with laggard feet will stay 
ry om . : . 
ii of il Odlatcher. To rest with mild-eyed Peace, 
= v4 ) 
When justice calls? To arms then brothers! nor 
the & BY REDA. war 
a delay 
» Bw , ) 
) the | . T SS teak | ’ a eee Now g woman can be strong, 
iy: 3 1 ‘ t . ’ 
und- $ 3!” s Cmsar, Act. 1, Scene 3 And bidd n God-speed the while, release 
hood : . ler | “l ones to her deare Oo t ’s clair 
k Bring ashes! strew the ar ib th far and wide! H r ioved } to ber dearer untry cialm. 
they j } ' * be 
° f And let our nation’s pride And see! a mighty band 
.ob- & Lape ; ee 2 , ’ 
ob 3 Be humbled in the dust, tise up in unity and grandeur, as no land 
; I : 
bout oe if we shall recreant prove to guard the sacred trust E’er saw till now: no passing breath 
on, Mm Vur fathers left; if eer our children shall demand, Their numbers swell, : 
nger Where is the boon ye gave to us with life, But pleading tones from out humanity's great heart, 
idea And taught to prize beyond our blood or strong Have touched responsive chords. Ah! well 
a in right hand? It shall be, if each feels he has a part 
é We'll leave to them no legacy of strife ! In his dear country’s sins to expiate—even to death ! 
mm Never! right manfully we'll take the burden up; Then with one trust— 
It is our own; the cup That freedom shall grow strong again 
Is running o'er, nor can be stayed. Only as patriot hearts and hands abide 
wild- (@% No! other nations, watching yet for full-orbed day In God's own power to turn the tide 
" To beam upon them from this glorious land, Of evil back,— 
Shall never, with God's help, say we have failed, Say not that fail they must ; ‘ 


en & The looked-for light would fade Or that of men there shall be lack 
e to To blackest night, should liberty now lay Both good and true, enough yet left to stand 
Her head so low; and hopes that once were hailed Between us and the uplifted Hand 


Above the western waves, would die along the strand. “ That metes out chastisement to nations as to men. 


ure, 
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My Ambitions Hriend. 


BY E. ANNA RAWSON. 

One pleasant June evening we were walking 
together, my friend Phillip Leeds and myself. 
We had entered the seminary together; and I, 
L lly sensitive and shy, looked upon the 
vidud talented Phillip with great respect, and 
was proud to feel myself patronized by him. 
He seemed unusually thoughtful as we strolled 
along the country road; and when he spoke, it 
was with a quiet determination I had never 
seen before. 

‘« Which is stronger in you, David, ambition 
or love?” 

I laughed at the question. 

‘Did you ever suppose, Phillip, that I was 
nbitious ?”’ 

“IT fancy 80; shy as you are, there’s some- 
thing beneath that exterior. But, David, am- 
bition and love have been rivals in my nature ; 
but now ambition has overcome.” 

** What do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“T’ll tell you. You know Carrie Hall?” 

** Yes.” 

‘Well, about six months ago I asked her a 
certain question and she said ‘ yes.’”’ 

««T congratulate you—”’ 

«* Wait till I am through. 
thinking that it was a foolish step, and that I 
must break the engagement.” 

‘*Why must you?” I asked. 

‘Because Iam poor and ambitious. 


And I have been 


I am 
to be a lawyer, you know, and I must be in 
college four years, and read law two more be- 
fore I can begin life ; now, if I burden myself 
with a wife, poor as I am, I cannot get on; 
and so I must quit Carrie.” 

“Do you mean that Phillip?” I exclaimed, 
overcoming the magnetism I usually felt in his 
presence. 

“TI do,” he replied; ‘‘my friends tell me 
that I have talents, and I believe that I shall 
yet make my mark in the world; and to do 
that must be the one aim of my existence.” 

“But, my extremely modest friend, have 
you ceased to care for Carrie?” 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. ‘I love her as 
well asever. I remember well the first time I 
saw her,” he went on, in a musing tone, ‘‘she 
was bending over her mother’s coffin, I believe. 
I could have wept with her, so lovely did she 
look in her grief. I am sorry for her, but I 
have wed ambition and cannot take another 
bride.” ‘ 


“Phillip Leeds,” I said, pausing and lay- 


’day after study hours; 


‘amusements 


ing my hand upon his arm, ‘let me warn you 
do not destroy the 


Carrie will wait for 


against this rash deed; 
peace of a confiding girl. 


you, and with such a prize in view you wi 


study all the better. Love will not imped 


your progress, believe me.” 

‘*Do you speak from experience ’”’ he asked 
with a smile. 

‘“*No, from common sense,” I replied. 

‘‘Or, rather, from sensitive 
added. “I David,” 
“that Carrie would suit 
self. Well, after to-m¢ 
free for you to win ; 


feeling,” 
he 
better than my 


fancy, continued 
you 
rrow night she will bé 
t exense me, I have ar 


engagement here hall be in my room at 
the usual time.”’ 
Here he left 


the seminary, thinking « 


and I 
f Carrie 


sauntered back t 
Hall, an 
wondering how her woman's heart would bear 
knew 
that 


the stroke that was impending. I 
that the beautiful, gracefal 
four years she would become, 
to as proud a collegian as Phillip 
be. pitied C 
would be the greater suff 


woman 
would do hon 

promised t 
felt that he 
for I knew that 


Deeply as I irrie I 
erer;: 
however successful he might be in the world 
it could never give him 
did not see Phillip the nex 


the wealth of her true 
loving heart. I 
he seemed to avo 

me; he was absent during the evening, and as 
we roomed together, I determined to await hi 
Nine 
beginning to hope that he was spending a true 


return. o’clock came, and I was fast 
lover’s evening when I heard his step in the 
hall. I had retired, and feigned sleep as he 
entered ; walked 
energetic tread, but as I glanced furtively at 
him I saw that his face was pale and haggard ; 
his hand 
light; he then took a packet of letters from 
his pocket and locked them in a small trunk. 
[ sighed and went to sleep. Phillip was now 
wholly devoted to his studies; he seldom 


he with his usual proud, 


trembled too as he set down the 


,walked for exercise, and hardly noticed the 


of the 


month after 


playground. One night, 
about a his of 
Carrie, I learned that she was dangerously ill 


abandonment 


of fever. 
where Phillip was engaged with his Euclid. 


I went immediately to my room 


“So, Phillip,”’ I said, ‘‘it seems Carrie Hall 
has found a bridegroom who will prove more 
faithful than you were.” 

‘*Whom?” he asked, starting nervously. 

‘‘Death,”’ I answered. I was watching him 
closely, and I saw that in spite of his self- 
command his color changed, and the book .he 
held trembled in his grasp. 
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n ‘What do you m n I is ] i] 
y 
‘it for “Dr. Saunders say he cannot live throug 
lw the day. She is l ne of a broken he 
npede s ppose,”’ I added, in n undertone 





en the tones of the village bell rs 
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isked mmer a 

: «There, the bell is tolling: it must be f 

3 : 

s } I said, and | ne i the window t 

he i tch the sound. The sun was just setting: 

nue ; a fit emblem of the young life gone out int 
1D . he dim beyond. 
ill } ‘Seventeen,”’ I said, as the bell ceased 
yea ng ‘*Poor Carrie. she is gone. Phillip. 
om & tinued, turning to him, “* {do not say tl 

: your treatment of ¢ irrie has caused her deat 
ek but it seems to me that if you had acted 
, ar manly part towards her, you would have le 
| bear to reproach yourself W I 
knew ‘Do not talk to me,” he replied, “‘I canno 
at bear it,”’ and rising { seat he has 
hon m went out into the nig 
ed t The school attended Carrie’s funer She 
at he Bm had been a member a short time before, and 
vy that B® with sad hearts we foll 1 her to her narrow 
rorld home. Curious eyes watched Phillip besides 
tru nine, for many knew of the tender relation 
ne ™ existing between them, though few knew how 
avi rudely it had been sundered. As a member of 
nd as Mie ‘the senior class he walked nearest the ec 
‘it hi but his proud, calm face betrayed no sign of 
s fast emotion. Only once did he exhibit any feel- 
true, Ma ing: when Carrie’s father was led tottering 
n the [al from the grave, his eves filled with tears and 
as he he turned and walked hastily away. He was 
roud, gone the next week, he was not well he said 
ly at I believed him, for I felt that he was heart- 
rard sick. He came back the same, however, and 


n the went on with his studies in the old way. The 
from end of the term came at length, and Phillip 
runk, pronounced the valedictory, and many were 
) now the admiring eyes bent upon his graceful 
‘dom figure, and flattering the compliments bestowed 


1 
d the upon his eloquent address. I was in my room, 


right, cording my trunk, a few hours later when he 
nt of 
sly ill “‘Well, Dave, old boy, I’m off,’ he ex 


: : . 
room fae Claimed, “‘we have seen the last of studv hours 


came hastily in. 


d. o here: now remember, when I am president I 


Hall § shall make you secretary of state. 


more § “Thank you, Phillip; but take care you 


— 


don’t get dizzy up so high in the world; suc- 


’ 


cess to you.’ 





r him ‘Always croaking; but there’s the stage; 
self- good-bye.” I echoed his good-bye and he 
yk ,he 


hurried away. 
It was several years before we again met. 





Meat I learned that he had graduated 


rd ruished barrister. On 


a 

er afternoon I was sitting on the 

1 of a hotel in Saratoga, when a 

I y uj my shoulder caused 








T , I exclaimed. “i 
r fellow.” he was cor il und 
3 ever lo v euiteniaia , has 
y } lay } A re¢ } u nea 
t = vy « m t he ‘ n ‘ l, » 4 I _ 
s I 
lays I said *“*how has 
you, Philliy 
ed, with a | t la 
I ithe que I says 
e a success rut Ah! 
l ll you tl you were am- 
way . 
\ Se ned I suppose am- 
still r guiding star 
“Ww ve I sur ae it 3 und hes 
I ly “ Lif sa id of lottery I 
Leland 
‘‘That d ! ply that you have drawn a 
blank, does it 
‘“* Why, no, I haven’t drawn anyt I 
I have st entered upon the pr ce 
law; but I feel as though my tickets 
blanks or prize , 


‘‘ Then you are not as sanguine as you used 


irse not; you do not think that 


schor ] l y reams last forever, do y 


‘* But you are as determined as then, are you 


“Yes,” he exclaimed, and his dark eye 
flashed. ‘*What do you suppose I am here for, 
Leland ?” 


‘ For pleasure, I presume,” I replied, knock- 
] I ’ 


) 


ing the ashes « ff my cigar. 
‘*Pooh !” 
Wife hunting,” I continued, raising my 
, 
eves curiously 


‘‘ Well, yes,” he replied, frankly. ‘I am 


lancing attendance upon a lady here whom I 








st be a paragon.” 

‘‘She is,” he replied, in a low, deep tone ; 
‘cand besides, she is the daughter of a leading 
lawyer who can advance me greatly; my union 
with her would be a sure stepping-stone to 
success.’’ 

‘Indeed, and does the lady favor you?” 
‘‘That’s more than I know; sometimes I 


high honors, and was study- 
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evanescent than the fashions and follies of the 























however, I mean to ascertain soon. ‘ 
There she is,” he continued, as a party of )pleasure-loving crowd I had left. Soon I heard 
ladies 1e up the steps. voices near me; at first I did not heed them ‘ 
He left me as he spoke and walked towards 2 but at length I distinguished the clear tones of he | 
the His marked preference to one of the 5 Phillip, saying ‘ 
number indicated the object of his pursuit. ‘So, Miss Cameror ie tacit encourage ver. 
- She was a proud, imperious girl, I knew from {ment you have é is been what in 
in — and I concluded from the few ¢ modern parlance is t l a flirtation?” “ 
g © I cast upon her, that she knew well ‘¢ Really, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘I think you pro} 
her worth in the matrimonial market. The ¢ attach undue importance t eliberty 1 haveac was 
party soon after approached the place where I 5 corded you in common with other gentlemen, t but 
was sitting. attend me when it was your pleasure to do so. such 
‘‘Mr. Leland,” said my friend, ‘‘I have the ‘‘In that case, Miss Cameron, since I have him 
hor presenttng you to Miss Cameron.” had the honor of ad wiother laurel to your ‘ 
] ind bowed low: she extended the tiy 8 conquests, shall I « y igain to the bal 
»f rers to me, and ex} ressed ** pieasure room.’ She evid« ya 1 i, as they moved 1X1) 
I ig a friend of Mr. Leeds These away in an opposit the h 
words, and the air of condescension with which My sur] rise was nearly as great as Philliy a An 
she received his attentions, confirmed me inthe ~must have been what those few words , 
belief ut he was a favored lover. revealed. She had refused him then, after at § 
y fellow thought I, as they moved away. ¢ alluring him to a } ession of his attachment. an. 
Regally beautiful looked Miss Cameron that >From the preset id wandered to the 1e } 
n t the hop as she entered, leaning on the , past—to the low gra vhere Carrie Hall was ad t 
al f Phillip Leeds. A handsome couple sleeping. ‘Oh, Ca I thought, ‘‘ one of ng th 
was e general verdict of the assembly. 1 your own sex has unwittingly avengs d you.”’ I ness | 
do not know what she wore that evening. I did not see Philliy e next morning, although pure § 
know the effect was bewitching. I could not she had promise l to dr V me. At noona and d 





stop to think of detail. She accepted, haught- ¢ note was handed me from him, it ran thus :— 

















ily, the attentions of the gentlemen who sae ° 
. : . “Davin :—That t vas a blank. Mise 
hovered around her, but showed a marked <,, a ‘ 
; He. a Cameron declines the r of my hand 
preference for Phillip. The seat he offered >, , 
1 ‘th th . e Saratoga has henceforth 1 ttractions for me 
: was a pted with the most evident pleasure— aes ° , 
(* ; ‘ : , ; , (I leave for New York this morning. I hope 
a the compliments he whispered most smilingly . i 
fo9 ; i ies re : ~, meet you there in the f meanwhile, good- 
{ received; and Phillip’s usually calm, proud 4 , 
; i fered. bye. PHILLi 
{ features glowed with triumph. I looked on, a? * Fro 
a quiet server of the scene. Beauty and talent But circumstances prevented me from meet- Pratl 
were well represented in the dance; but the (ing him again for many long years. Frils 
observed of all observers were Phillip and Time had thrown the foregoing events into haunc 
Miss Cameron. And yet it seened to me as 1 (the background of m« y, when one day 
watched them that pride was the distinguish- >travelling on a Western railroad, my attention 
ing characteristic of both. Phillip was proud ‘was attracted by an individual who entered 
of his talents and of the position which through 2 the car at one of the way stations. I thought rin 
them he had acquired, and proud of the new SI had seen him before, but where I could not and per 
conquest of beauty and wealth he had evi- tell. His hair was iron gray, and his form nmine 








around the mouth 





dently won. As for Miss Cameron, I felt that Ssomewhat bent. 1 





} 


she was as another has expressed it, ‘+ proud ¢ were sharply drawn, and his keen, dark eye 





of her pride.” I turned away from the glitter- >seemed to cast a suspicious glance on his fel- 






ca lowtravellers. His reserved manner prevented 












ing scene and sauntered out upon the piazzs lence, 
and down the avenue. The moon was crown->me from addressing any casual remark to him, 3 just 

ing with her silver light the glory of the sum-<but I watched him carefully. At the next eat pe 
ner evening. Here and there parties of ladies ?station he left the car, and I saw him walk rainst 
and gentlemen were walking to and fro, enjoy- Saway into the town. An acquaintance of mine han he 
ing the beauty and coolness of the summer (entered the cars as they moved on and seated ¢ happ 






night Leaving them I passed on, and throw- Shimself beside me. 
ing myself upon a settee lit a cigar and ** Do you know that man ?”’ I asked, pointing 


Marry Wi 





her 0 









watehed the smoke as it curled upwards, >to the receding figure. neasure. 











e. thinking meanwhile that it was not more ‘*« Yes, that is Leeds, the lawyer in D og re now 





EDOM AND 


« What is his first n 
‘Phillip, I think ; 
‘«‘] once knew a Phill 
he is the same; wl 
“Well,” he repli 
yer, and a hard one 
‘Is he wealthy 
“Yes, he has ma 
property has be 
nee ior I 
jutation a 


yur Western 


‘‘Ts he married ?” 
‘No, he is too close 
luxury asa wife. He 
ee : e} 
once 
Phillip Leeds ind od with 
ut should have made m 1oble and 
nan, he has labored for f ne, and ‘ veril} 
has his reward.” t moment I 
rlad that gentle Carrie Hall, instead of be 
ng the wife of Phillip, had gone in the 
‘ss and beauty of , 
pure and unsullied, to that land where change 
ind disappointment may never blight the trust- 
g spirit. 
MILrorb, Mass. 
~ee 
| human 
a > ) ey eis f natior v he inged. 
Freedom and Sk; ekcoonentalt ous se. eaeliaaal 
it discourse, 
Natior 
vils which hinder its 8 ion,” by Rev 
‘hauncey Giles of Cincinnati, we take the fol 


wing clear and rational statement of the ev 
juality that lies inherent in slavery as a soc 
stitution. Without question, 
mary sin of our nation, 
l permission of which, 
iminent peril of destruction. Every Ameri- 
Pan citizen, who still a lvoe 3, clings to, or 


lds the position of an apologist of this crime 
igainst humanity, is, in so far as he has in- 
luence, adding to the national danger. God 
just; and he will no more suffer a nation to 
2 at peace, while it perpetrates great wrongs 
gainst the spirit of his divine government 
han he will suffer individuals to prosper and 


¢ happy under like circumstances. All evils 


aurry with them their own retribution, which is > been rmitt ' i lature and 


ner or later wrought out in light or fearful play its deadly iz i 7 si with 
neasure, according to their virulence. We ?freedon hat men m it as it is, and 


now in the agony and peril of a national‘ shun it; t! ul ity ‘ywhere, in all 



























































time, may discover it under every 
rfuge, and specious form of serf, or 


minor, or starving operator, or ‘oppressed 








tenant, and flee from it as from death; and 
1 lam confident, will be the final result. 
] reat evil of slavery is not that one man 


is enriched by another, and served by him. 
Every one is compelled to serve others, either 
tarily or involuntarily ; it is not that the 

e is subject to great suffering, or has been 

i¢ vk l by slavery. The slaves suffer as 
perhaps, as any class of compulsory 

and as a race, there can be no doubt 

e negro has been benefited by being 

é ved. The Lord in His mercy has so con- 
1 man’s nature, that he can adapt him- 
» almost any condition, and find some 

of contentment and happiness even in 
nment and servitude. Ifthe slave was 

in pupilage rather than bondage, and 

m was granted to him as fast as he could 

t for his own good and that of others, and 


aster kept that end continually before 


teaching him to walk civilly, as the mo- 


t trains her child to walk physi illy, his 


vitude would be a great blessing to him, 
se it would be preparing him for free- 
i Races differ, and some may hold the 
m of children and minors to other races ; 
when this is the case, if it ever is, the 
eff of the more powerful and intelligent race 
l faithfully be exerted to raise the 
weaker and more ignorant to a state of free- 
lom All restraints and compulsory service 
should be used to reach an end, where they 
will not be needed, to form inward bonds, and 
as fast as the inward are formed the outward 


} 


hould be relaxed, as the husk falls from the 


corn when it is ripe. 

he great sin of slavery as it now and ever 
will exist until man becomes regenerated is, 
that it keeps the slave forever a child. It 
strikes at the manhood in human nature; it 
puts muscle above brain; it arrests man in the 
first step of his progress, and insists upon 
keeping him there, that he may be made a 
better tool of service. It does not allow him 
to go beyond and become a man, for that 
would interfere with his forced labor. It 
keeps men dwarfs, that we may the more easily 
gather the fruit. It says to the Lord, ‘* You 
made a mistake in forming a large class of 
human beings; you put more and _ higher 
qualities into their natures than is good for 
my service,” and with impious hand it seeks 
to restrain their development, and eliminate 


all that is manly in them. It asserts, and 
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practices the monstrous doctrine, that on 
class of human beings was made to sery 


another class, t ise Of their own man 


hood, Now all men were made to serve othe I's, 


and to find their greatest good in doing 
} 


This is the only method by which a true 


humanity can be formed. This is the tru 
order of life But slavery asserts that on 
man was made to serve another at the expens 
of his own life, and that he must do it fi 
compulsion, if he will not do it voluntar 


That principle strikes a deadly blow at t 


central life of humanity You may not force 


him to serve strength : you u 


keep him well fed and clothed; you may ev 


compensate | for | services in certair 
ways; but you destroy his manhood, bec 
that consists in self-control, in self-dispos 


in voluntary 
The moment we 


being into our power, and compelling his 





service for k we degrade humanit 
in our estin n We make it cheap and y 

We say, it is 1 DI as the highest ar 
noblest gift of ( not precious for 

stamp of tl Div mage, its capacities f 
immortal lift nd it bility to / give al 
receive tl ] us to rise forever t 
wards its inf ree. But its essent 


value consists initsa ty to minister to my eas 


and comfort in ah er and more skilful mann 
than the animal We can all see how antagor 
istic such ideas e to the principles 
our government; and how easily and quick 
they would overleap the barriers of color and 
caste, and destroy the free principle in ever 
civil relation 

It is hardly possible to conceive a syste! 
better adapted to be a school of tyranny, it 
which every one from his earliest childho 
learn 


principles and practice its lessons. The child 


begins to breathe its atm sphere, ti 


is born in it, and grows up with those whom 
cannot but regard as human beings, but wi 


to his will, and whom he is taught 





are subj 
to despise. He sees them destitute of rights 
subject to no law but the will of another, for 
ever kept in a degraded condition, and con 
trolled for the service of others. He buys 
them and sells them, and drives them as ! 
does his horse, and uses them for his ow 
selfish ends, The love of rule, the stronges 
passion in man, is continually stimulated t 
action, and can hardly fail to be largely de 
veloped and to extend its dominion, until it 
overleaps every possible barrier. I do no 


mean to say that every slaveholder is a tyrant 
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Ww 
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Dita 


destr 





. pense 
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FREEDOM 


But 
be 
If I can 


re many, ¢ who are not. 


le tendenc system must 
tyranny, 
aman with a 


| one with a white 


If 


» hundred men ti 





to be my hands and feet 


why canno 


me, to 


TASER 


fi 


furr 
beyondad 


been ] 


ssent 


my eas 
3 ’ * , 
ivery no n o make 
mann re " i : a 
us; If destre 1¢ Liie of humanit 
ntagor 
ae way. Wher and servile 
ipies Y ‘ 
I : rforms a service for us, the tendency is 
QUICA . yr 
" ute the service with the person, and to 
or and : 1 
f When the 


i the service itself as menial. 


agricultural, and 


by 


domestic . 


yrme l 


us kinds of 
ianical lat 


slave s, the 


rare per! 


ial nevitable consequence is that all manual labor 
pe id iis regarded as disreputable. This is one cause, 
meget nd the principal one, of the degradation of 
pore ts that large class of persons at the South known 


ha » { 
whee ‘‘white trash.” Th do the same 
the 
pinion would put them upon the same level 

field of 


they spend their time 


y cannot 
whom . 


wh 


as slave, for that in the common 
put 
; taught 


rights 


them, and as there is no other 


e use open to them, 
her, for : . : ° os 
in idleness, or only do the work their neces- 


nd con 
le buys 


sities compel them. They are ground to death 
‘ between the upper and nether mill-stones of 
san dead two powerful influences. Useful labor is made 
beomeed disreputable, and even disgraceful by the slave, 
lated ‘ and idleness and dissipation honorable by the 


master. What can he do but shun labor as far 
as possible, which reduces him to poverty, and 
imitate the indolence of the which 
destroys his character, and thus be torn to 


gely de 
until i 
; master, 
| do no 


a tyrant 


AND 


er 
troys not niy 


heavenly 


n- 
n 
see, 


away this sin against 


» long been s 


at wo! lations of our liberty 


y this 


and which ow eking to destr 
nation, it will It will nove 
the greatest obstacle that now lies in the way 
of human It will secure the com- 


plete success of this greatest experiment, of 


progress. 


the ability of man to do what the Lord made 
him to do; and that is, to compel himself to 
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d 
rez] the rights and happiness and liberty of The rose-bus! path down to the gat E 
id do what he can to pr e th and the dear old which Charlie Browr 
4 v how that freedom has power to (and I used to sw ive not changed in these 
! t subt) ve, and deadly enemy, >years. 
en enti ! in human selfishness But there’s a r path—and a great s 
ilated by the passions of chokes me now grown up to weeds, | 
ure, and subd have shed few tea more bitter than those] 
This w s not? 1 contest for supre- «could 1 restra wl my feet sought in va 
ween the North andthe S h. Itis >the path the l s ften trod It was 1 : 
n f hetween e two creat ntagonistic that such pie 1 passed, and 1] ( i 
nis in human na e, have ever )grown childish but because my hear a f 
1yed against each otl I which «could never thr \ y again j 
I e have been so et ly sted of There in that r many and many 3 
4 issues. It is 1 ( to-day (a time, I had « lay of life. In the fi ¥ 
l for all eco ] very dollar ? realization I | me episodes left « H ; } 
ent, and e ife laid wr t 3 were in 0 then others F 
t for the 1 f i rol him- ¢serted which my ! had not reache oA 
s lu the rewa { f his » But I sigh to 1 hat in what we ¢ sv 
wn ¢ ire and happin und t good of (the reality, few ive been more rea 
r 3 given f h D It is a volun- >than they were the ing. 
ring to the oppre 1 all lands, to The loud t clock calls me 
neration to the Lord, and He >doors, and | lear old face just ¢ 
w 1 pt it and ip] t ll wi n our kin lly as tho ! 1 not tie) 1 aw iy t! 
with success t t iccording old times t) 1 sx ‘ihe pendul ’ 
e order of His v W t these ‘still swings t es of the deer that |i 
y from our midst. He will 1 1 and Oused to get s just ready f s CU! 
int this nation. spring, but nev ng the fearful leap . 
+eee> stands ther W j antlers flung ba 
art 2 ravine on helow ‘wer 
@ld Ghings. — ~ specrtle 
4 years have n l and looking, I f 
BY ETHEL WII the old sense \ patience 
1 have a passion for old thir Not objects The straight 1 chairs are rang 
were*new a little while ago, and are now >against the wains i walls: I can scare 
urded as unsuited to their purpose, but “realize that I have been more than across th J 
those which were old when ou ndmothers > meadow and bacl iin W 
\ children. There is a chai bout such The room in ¥ 1 we are sitting is sacr ne 
t n Somehow they awaken the od in to me as the pl y e. after wearis me play J 
ir natures: they carry us back to the virtuesSmy mother 1 her tired child to slee; n 
»f the olden times, and the wrong any ex-¢]|’ve wished s n it had been a deey f 
sted, is all forgotten, just as when we parted sleep. Now, | of the time. she sitiiR® 
in anger, perhaps, with a dear friend years ago. Chere humming t e old tune,—it has pr he 
We remember him for a while with bitter vin- quite lost its pow harm away pain. He D i 
dictive feelings,—we can never forgive such arms are weaker than they were, her voice ii fa 
wrong as his,—but years place th ‘Ives be- Ofeebler, and white h lie among her ray ery 
tween us, and gradually the bitterness diesSlocks. The same y crowns her that rest 
of our hearts, and we find our love the 2on all these objects of which I speak to you- With 
game as of old. my mother is old pode! 
To-day I sit and look out at the window, The door opening at the right, leads to m™’'® Ss 
where nearly two decades agone, childish eyes }room, sanctified now, for there the great mys een ’ 
looked through the same to the flowers blos- tery of death was enacted. Eyes were closeé lhe 
soming on the far hill-side. "Twas just thesame, >here to be opened heaven. The curtains nips { 
only now they seem a little less beautiful, and ¢fall to the floor in the same folds, the bed re int 
I scarce know whether to smile or sigh as I Dtains its cold, white look,—less terrible nova ® be 
look at the dear old tree from whose branches ‘for death has been witnessed more frequentlf lowers 
I once expected to step up into heaven. Child- since then, not so much to be dreaded after all nnoce 


ish fancies are pleasant—childish theories § 


beautiful. 2 





—only a change—welcome sometimes! 


Throw open the Ugh 


door on your left. 
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+oeoe 


h wit 


Ww 


ive SW 
ntain. Swee 
wind 
rene I 
} 
Sliver 
1 ' 
es. 


are Sabbath mornings. So 


rhen the sun comes up, and 


makes 


lations of yellow flan 
It falls like a benediction. The 
lowers warm themselves in it 
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dank and noisome, 


that pa 

‘ t | 
( tha 

! R 

Ne 

rad i 
r | . 
for W 

} f 

P i 


the breath « 
ed; cool fron 
a ss on som¢ 
und pure, ar 
Ww er Eden 
rs—res 
1 robins and 


June mornings 


wiet, SO solemn, 


burns the dew 
air glow with 


The sunshine 


and open their 


nnocent hearts to let in the beautiful guest. > 
he amber-winged butterflies—great, gorge- ‘ 





through the ai spa bees, with their 
dro sone rather hone f ! roses 
nd 3 ind s scarlet-thr t MmMing 
} | ‘ ; } g t ries 
The streams 1 ly from 1 yy 
p , \ rd 1 melodies—like 
; 1 . { P , vel] ¢t rh the 
‘ ~ S cathedral 
is i ‘ 
j nig ! \ h stars t t ] on 
’ ‘ | © } } 
fay 1 | ,' i I re 
. « f ft t s y i that 
; ' 1 | ver 
Ay 1 “ ‘ nid) 
Ww 
\ l 
And t Were 
af 
y t > 
e? s ( ry 
‘ f S t . 





0k 
l w el wi agitates 
ften 
in n plain I rhere 
ire t \ I iman 
, T ‘ 3 
t W ! I i 
I 3 8 t] r t 1eart 
lder f t} ( ( som 
sect i rf lw e ghosts of 
y iw se ‘ t es no 
f I I l can } Bu Ww 
. r* ] the without ? 
Who sts how! 1 sorrow 
ind f ! i i » 8 fa may 
ver 
I fi pW What there at the 
W in t Look on the verdant 
iss ig en ld sea ss yon 
ier } I T r ar lf r W h eve bre i 
{ t . wind Who can tell w rat i- 
tend s lie hidden beneath that beau 
tiful ¢ r—deep, deep in the bowels of the 
earth 


We screen the secrets of our hearts with 
We will not let the world see 
what is within. We all learn dissimulation 
It is a part of the education we acquire in the 
great school of life. Our characters, as dwell- 
ers of this lower earth, as it is, would be im- 
perfect without it. 

I smile, sometimes, to think how little of 


what we call 


friendship would exist if all 
us, tropical blossoms, they seem like—flash} hearts were open, and all tongues free and 


t 











of the Connecticut. 
river winding its beautiful length 
green meadows, and past thriving towns and 





speak out thought. 
g strangely unpleasant things. 

subject to severe 
n. Frowns would displace smile 


ist and dislike destroy confidenc 


eA 


, 
his self-esteem 


e relentless heel « 
eption which arises from a ¢ 
vider God, to make tl i 


lus, is not an unworthy 
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that of the fish or the mollusk. But at what 


time, during the comparatively modern or 
7 7 / re riod, did his existence commence ? 
The estion is, at how early a stage in this 





f t period did he appear? Or rather, how 


7] } 


/ era shall we date the 


far back in the mammal 


commencement of the human era 
This is the great question which Dr. Lyell 


discusses in so able and interesting a manner. 
And he discusses it in a way to produce con 
viction as far as he is himself convinced. For 
he gives the reader the whole ground on which 
| ands. Hegoes before; he opens the way ; 


e reader can but follow This clue often 
g sa frail one; it leads him through some 


nd intricate windings,—yet to tokens 


unmistakable by a practised eye, of human ex- 
bel mging to an antiag nty whose remote- 

I ~ s fabulous and inconceivable. 
And how has this great discovery been made ? 


il creation, beginning with creatures 
west and the simplest class, moved on 
down the constantly widening stream of time, 


memorials,—specific and exact records 


history, scattered here and there, and 

é y where, all along in its wake. rhese are 
y found encased in the solid rock, or in 

! larly stratified materials which have, since 
t rials were deposited, become rock 
1 vist has long been familiar with the 


ils, and has experienced little difficulty 


etermining to what relative age of antiquity 


€ one belongs. If you show him a fossil 
P _ or bone, or tooth, or scale of a fish, even, 
! il readily tell you in what geological age 
was a part of a living creature. He even 
! ws better the character of the animals that 
( pied our earth thousands and hundreds of 


ands of centuries ago, than st people 


know the animals now living even in their own 
‘ try. And his knowledge is so accurate 
i certain in regard to the different classes 
i »d and occupying each great era, that, 
were to show him a shell d sentombed 
f me ancient Silurian beach, he would as 
unerringly tell you whether it was a product of 
that early morning of animal life, as you could 
tell w ier an apple grew on an apple tree 
¥ | s the geologist learns, by his examination 
of the fixed and imperishable memorials left 
ne the stream of time, to what age of the 
world each animal belonged He knows that 


the mammal could not have existed in those 
riods when mollusks and fishes were first 


I 
produced. He knows that all the animals must 
h 


ave come into being, and did come into being, 


in a certain order. He knows this as well from 
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the constancy of the /aws of creation, as fre 
actual discovery of the 
And thus he knows that the mammalia, t) 
highest order of animals, must have be 
created before mar He knows that mar 
antiquity, therefore, cannot extend back of t} 
mammalia. 

But the era of the mammal, thongh ace 
rately known as to the order of successir 
one of altogether indefinite and uncert 
vn to be a vast ¢ 


hundreds of th 


duration It is onl] 


logical period, o« 


ands of years. Andt » even is subdivid 
into nine immensely |} periods, each havi: 
distinctly marked 1) features. 


The records of t iunimal creation 
contain 1 in the f t¢ 18 strata of no few 


than thirty-six dis rarked ages or gre 


geological eras, w nay be represented | 
as many vast tomes, ] 1 one upon another 
and each subdivided many chapters, a 
containing many | lreds of pages. In 
lowest of these vy ire recorded, and 
unmistakable characters, the lowest and n 
imperfectly organ i forms of animal life; 


the next above t! of a somewhat diff 


ent but distinct 1 higher organizat 


and so on, up to the permost or last 

This uppermost + is representative 
what is called the 1 eriod. And tl 
so named, } rises **thos 


posits in wh ll the shells but 





the fossil mammalia » of living apecies.” At 
this can be said of no previous period. 

Man was not f ly supposed to he 
come upon the stage of being, until this |! 
or recent period And what was termed t 
HUMAN period was s sed to belong ti 
uppermost part even. But having 
length found tra tf man ¢ haracterizing i 
whole of this pe l, t geologist has pus! 
his inquiries dow ' he next or underly 
volume representir what is called the pos 
PLIOCENE, In ¥ strata, ‘‘a portion, 
often a considera) of the accompany 
fossil quadruped 2 to extinct species.’ 

t n ind the one discuss 
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furnish no traditionary account even, are very 
numerous, and some of them on a grand scale. 
And when first visited by Europeans, the 
whole region was an uninterrupted forest. 
‘‘ Several generations of trees even must have 
lived and died before the mounds could have 
been overspread with that variety of species 
which they supported when the white man 
first beheld them.’’ These changes must have 


required a great number of centuries. The 
fossil human remains, consisting of * jaws and 


teeth, with some bones of the foot,’’ are esti 
mate » be about ten thousand years old, 
The human skeleton said to have been found 
near New Orleans, “at the depth of sixteen 
feet f the surface, beneath four buried 
forests superimposed one upon the other,’’ has 
been given by one writer an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. Burnt bricks met with in 
di rings in the delta of the Nile, and 
boats found imbedded in ancient estuaries now 
many feet above the level of the sea, near 
Glasgow, show that human hands existed long 
ages before the pyramids or the Sphinxes 


were torme 1. 


But all these memorials, notwithstanding 
their convincing evidence of an immense an- 
tiquity, belong to the recent’ period; that is, 
are, geologically, modern, as any one may see 


is argument 


who will follow Dr. Lyell in ! 
down into the next or POST-PLIOCENE period 
We now learn that man was cotemporary with 
sastodon, the mammoth, and other huge 


but long extinct mammalia. For human bones 
and works of art have been found in many 
caves in England, France, Belgium and other 
places, associated with the bones of these ex- 
tinct mammals. They have been found also in 
POST-PLIOCENE ALLUVIUM and PEAT. 

The memorials of this period do not differ 
essentially from these of the Recent period. It 


+] 
L ie 


age of the deposits in which they are 
and of the fossils with which they are 
a uted, that makes them so significant of 
man’s antiquity. The post-pliocene alluvium 
and peat are known to have been formed at a 
much earlier day than any deposit of the 
recent period. And Hundreds of flint imple- 
ments, of different kinds and forms, have been 


found in such ancient alluvium and peat of 


many river basins. In some cases these are 
associated with the fossil remains of the 
ancient elephant, the hippopotamus, and other 
extinct mammals, which shook the earth with 
their ponderous tread in an antiquity which 
had long been lost when Babel was built, or 
even when the first record of the Recent period 
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was made. Such memorials have been dis- 
covered in the valleys of the Somme, the 
Seine, the Oise, the Thames and other rivers. 
The alluvium of the Somme is particularly 
interesting, on account of the ‘ wonderful 
number of flint tools, of very antique type, 
which occur in undisturbed strata, associated 
with the bones of extinct quadrupeds.” The 
peat of this valley must have been thousands 
of years in formir And yet no marked 
change has taken place in the character of its 
quadrupeds since it began to grow. For the 


difference of the animals of the preéxisting 


ancient alluvium, f those of the oldest or 
first formed peat, is a st as great as it is 
from the present ar showing that this 
old peat, old as it is, is of comparatively mo- 
dern date. And the emorials of man are 


common to the wholes extend back even 
to the ancient alluy Hence Dr. Lyell 


infers ‘‘that the interval of time which sepa- 





rated the era of the large extinct mammalia 


from that of the earliest peat, was of far longer 


duration than that of the entire growth of the 
peat.” 
Evidences of this character, (of which a 


great many are detailed in the book before us 


together with the remarka ontents of many 
caves where human nes and human instru- 
ments are found ass ited with the bones of 
many extinct mammals, push man’s antiquity 
ost beyond the reach of con- 


far, far back, al 
jecture. 


Eight chapters of the book are occupied 
with an interesting convincing discussion 
on the meaning of all these wonderful memo- 
rials of the post-} ene period. 

Then follow several extremely interesting 
chapters on the changes produced by ancient 
glaciers, and on the relation of these changes 
to man’s antiquity ilso on the bearing of 
changes of c/ , and changes of level and of 


relative position of land and water, upon the 
same subject. It is wn that glaciers, of a 
far grander scale than any now existing 
among the Alps, on moved their sluggish 
and gigantic f s over large portions of the 


British Isles and Western Europe; also that 


there have been several alternations of upheaval 
and submergence of the land in the same regions, 


1 somé cases to two thousand and 


amounting i 


two thousand three hundred feet. Less than 


half this amount of bsidence would change 
England, Scotland and Ireland into an * archi- 
pelago of very small islands.” And _ such 
they once were. A subsidence to the amount 


und five hundred feet, ‘‘can 


of some two thor 
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be demonstrated,” says Dr. Lyell, “in the 
case of North Wales by marine shells,” several 


species of which have been found imbedded in 
strata “‘reposing on a surface of rock which 
, 


had been previously e3 sial friction 


and striation.” At this time only the tops 


the highest mountains ‘‘s ood out of the sea as 


a cluster of low islands.— Think of these 


high lands being once ploughed and scratched 
and grooved by enormous icebergs, and then 
deeply submerged under the water and covered 
with marine deposits, and ‘‘monsters of the 
sea’’ swimming over what are now fertile valleys 
and thronged cities, and then raised again to 
their present level, and even hun lreds of feet 
higher. And think 


yecupied in the subsidence and reélevation, 


r} of the vast period of time 
g 
which has been estimated to take place only 


at the rate of about two and a half feet ina 


century. And yet all this has occurred since 
the commencement of the post-pli scene era. 

reasons are given for supposing 
Britis! les and Western Europe 


their present level, as 


Again, 
that the 
were once 80 far abo 
the beds of 


ry land, and thus vastly increase the terri- 


convert intervening seas int 


torial limits of Europe. This is supposed to 


have been at a time yrresponding with ‘ that 


¥° 


part of the post-pliocene 
existed with the 


era in which man co- 


mammoth,” and when, ac- 


cording to some geologists, ‘‘the Thames was 
atributary of the Rhine.’”’ The naturalist would 
be justified in assuming the former union of 
these islands with each other and with Europe, 
‘‘even if there had been no geological facts to 
favorsuch a junction; forinno other way would 
he be able to account for the identity of the 
fauna and flora found throughout these lands.” 
graphical 


During these great g¢ revolutions, 


there was, of course, great changes of climate. 
For there were no less than three successive 
glacial periods, when the cold must have been 
very severe. Atother times the climate was 
much milder than at present, as shown by the 
character of the fossil animals and plants, 
many of these being tropical. 

These geographical changes are illustrated 
by maps, showing the relative position and 
extent of land and water in Western Europe, 
including the British Isles, at several succes- 
sive periods; also by drawings explaining the 
motions and effects of vast extinct 
glaciers and The 
reader even will find a great deal here, as well 
as in the preceding chapters, to instruct and 
interest. 


But all this even does not exhaust the sub- 


Alpine 


their moraines. common 


laws 
” 


istak- 


the true philosopher, 


There are other signs, and unn 


in the hands of 

1 show that we must search for the origin 

n, or even for the infancy of the human 
te period of time—in an 

before time, ac- 


logy, commenced. 
itation,”’ the ** Ori- 


‘Origin 


Transn 
gin of Speci und Development 
as compared with species,” all 


of Languages 


these subjects are shown to have an ‘“ import- 


ant bearing on the origin of man and his place 
in creation.” 
And thus it is 


not the g ist alone that 


takes us so far back up the stream of time for 
! When we are con- 


the origin of our species. 
ing—th it 
and a child- 
en we have become familiar 


and 


that have tal lace 


vinced that in is a progressive br 


the human race had an 


and wl with 


developments changes, 


moral, } iysical 


lingual. 


within the 
] 
| 


ical era, we have data, on which as a 


oundation, he who is skilled in such 
ral hieroglyphics, in such immaterial fossils 
ta, can build an antiquity even rival- 

g ut of the geologist 
This is truly a wonderful book, and wonder- 
, not alone in its details, in its facts, but for 
] its splendid philosophy. All 
he perusal will enlarge and 
enlighten the mind, and can hardly fail to 
make it better. For the book is not a fleshless 
skeleton, but it has a living soul. At the 
same time that it fills you with wonder and 
amazement at the meaning of the strange me- 
morials left along the track of time, it con- 
vinces you of the eternal constancy, and unity, 
of Jaw; it shows you that all things 
and 


place by 


and harmont 


ll 


have been made that all past changes 


have taken identically the same 
processes by which they are now being made 
and now take place; that no change has taken 
place in the past but by principles now and 
forever in operation; thus proving that God 
is One and unchangably the same; that from 
everlasting to everlasting He alone is God; 
that He alone isthe One source and life and 


law of all. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
. ——— ees 4 
We pay our friends a high compliment, and 
one that is seldom unappreciated, when we 
exert ourselves extraordinarily to please them. 


7 . bs 
The pebbles in our path weary us, and make 


us foot-sore more than the rocks, which only 
require a bold effort to surmount. 
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Out in the WHorld. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Woodbine was entertaining some friends 


there was a lady in the hall who wished to 
speak to her. It was Mrs. Jansen. She stood, 


in her parlor, when a servant came in and said 


shrinking near the vestibule door. Mrs. Wood- 
bine met her with a coldly polite air, very 
much as she would have met a stranger who 
had called to ask a servant’s character. She 
did not even offer her hand to Madeline, on‘ 
whose part there was as reserved and distant a 
manner 

‘Have you a letter for me?” A sadness 
crept into the speaker's voice in spite of her 
effort to seem calmly indifferent. 

Mrs. Woodbine shook her head. 

‘No communication of any kind ?” 

‘ None.”’ 

In a half hesitating, half lingering way, 
Mrs. Jansen stood for some moments, then 
moving back into the vestibule, she said— 

‘*Good morning.” 

‘*Good morning,” returned Mrs. Woodbine; ¢ 
and the vestibule door shut on the retiring? 
visitor. 

This was on the day after Mrs. Jansen left 
Philadelphia. 

‘*Who do you think it was?” said Mrs. 
Woodbine, on returning to the parlor. 

‘* Who?” asked two or three ladies at once. 

‘““Mrs. Jansen.”’ 

“ N ’ gee 

“Ves.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you ask her in?” ‘ 

Mrs. Woodbine shut her lips, looked pain- 
fully mysterious, and shook her head slowly. 

‘* Anything wrong about her?” 

‘<T’m afraid so.” 

««What have you heard ?” 


‘Nothing that you can just put your hands? “No,” 


on. But, I’ve had hints and intimations; a 


word here and a word there; which, all puts 


together, have an unpleasant look. She hasn’t, 
fallen into the right kind of company— 


whether this be her fault or her misfortune, I ; 


cannot say. The fact is so far against her. ‘ 
We judge of people, you know, by their com- 
panions.”’ 

‘What did she want 

Mrs. Woodbine lifted her eyebrows. 

«* A letter from her husband.” 

«You are jesting.” 

‘“‘No. ‘Have you a letter for me?’ That 


9”) 
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\ . . 4* 
was her question. I will explain. Six months 


ago, as you are aware, she left her husband. 
[ was her friend, and opposed her in every 
possible way; but she was stubborn and self- 
willed, and would listen to no reason. In 
going away from her husband, she wrote him 


a letter, in which she said, that unless he sent 
for her to come back, she would never return. 
My house was given as the place where any 
communication would reach her. She had, I 
can’t understand why, counted on making it 
her head quarters! But she was doomed to 
disappointment in that Her call to-day 


shows, that she still clings to the hope of hear- 


ing from her husband But, her hope is vain. 


° He is just as strong-willed as Mrs. Jansen. I 


warned her that she was playing a desperate 


game, with all the chances against her. It 
has come out as I exy 

‘When was she here last 

‘* About three months ag 

‘Where has she been, during the time?” 

‘Can't say.” 

‘‘ Away from the city 

‘‘Possible.”’ Mrs. Woodbine affected to 


? know more than she cared to divulge. 


} 


** How did she | 
“ Badly.” 

“In what respect ?” 

‘s Her face was much thinner than I had ever 


seen it, and had an anxious expression. She 


looked ten years older than she appeared on the 
day she left her husband. She always dressed 


Selegantly, as you are aware. The contrast in 
her appearance to-day was painful. She had 
Son a dark straw bonnet, with plain brown 
(trimming; a merino dress, and a cloth mantle 


that had seen considerable service. Almost 
any one would have passed her in the street 
for a servant.” 

‘How has the mighty fallen! And yet, I 
pity her from my heart,” said one of the 
ladies. ‘Her husband is a brute, I am told 
answered Mrs. Woodbine. ‘Not a 
brute. That word expresses too much. He 
is, like most men, a self-sufficient tyrant, and 
looks down upon a woman as an inferior being. 
If his wife had not been a silly, self-willed 
little fool, she might have got along with him. 
But, she was too proud to bend the tenth part of 
a degree out of her fine perpendicularity. She 


” 


would not stoop to manage him—O no! Home, 


‘happiness, reputation before the world, were 


nothing in her eyes when set in opposition to 


>her pride. No bending for her. She would 


stand erect or break, and so she broke! Well, 
I have no patience with such people. Faith- 
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fully, as in duty bound, I warned and remon- 


rated; but she let my words pass as the idle 


ls. Now she must go her own way; and 


I fancy she will find it rougher than was 
imagined.” 

Slowly Mrs. Jansen descended the steps, up 
which she had gone a few moments before, 
with a faint hope glimmering in her mind 


iiat hope was ke ad! Slowly she m yved 


way, her veil drawn closely about her face 
At the mext corner she f und herself face to 
face with her husband. Suddenly her feet stood 

The power of motion was gone. But, 


her dress and thick veil proved a complete 


lise. He passed her, without a pause. 
His name was on her lips. Under a wild im 


ilse she tried to call after him. But her 
tongue was, for the instant, paralyzed. Stand 


r. moveless as an ige, she gazed alter 


s receding form, t was lost to sight; 


then, with hard shut ith, deathly pale face, 


1 hands clenched so tightly that the nails 


10st cut the flesh, she passed on her inde- 


erminate way. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

‘‘T will give her one year to repent and re- 
turn.”’ 

On the third day after Madeline's departure, 
‘ arl Jansen had rea ed his decision. It 
meant, that he would not break up their home 
intil twelve months had expired. 

“The door shall not be fastened agains 
her; but, if it opens to let her in, her own 
hand must give the pressure. She went out of 
her own will; and of her own will she must 
return.” 


To this purpose, feeling and thought had 
yst illized. 
The year had closed. It found Jansen with 
clearly visible pain-marks on his face. Cold, 
resolute, self-approving, he had kept to his 
decision without wavering until the full period 
given to his wife had expired; but, it was not 
in human nature to go through such a year 
without intense suffering. He had taken many 
draughts from a bitter cup, and the drugged 
potion had fevered his blood in heart and 
brain. The loneliness, the desolation of hope, 
the restless disquietude, the doubt, the ques- 
tionings, the uncertainty of this period, would 
have left disfiguring signs on one of sterner 
stuff than Carl Jansen. 
The year had closed. Nothing had been 
changed, as to the external order of things, in 
the household, during all that time. Not a 
drawer or wardrobe belonging to Madeline 


“] ith. If she had returns a 


f the year, she would have found 





on any 
everything that was personally her own, just 
where she had left it. But, the fixed time had 
closed. No matter what change of feeling had 


taken place with Jansen 


towards his wile; 
no matter as to what evil-hearted rumor had 
reported; no matter as to how far belief had 
iccepted slander; up to the last day and hour, 
e remained true to his first intention—* I 
will give her one year to repent and return.’ 
The year had closed, and now there must 


ne a change. This state of th 





He must destroy this marre 


— 


‘ ] j ys 
temple Wich haa been erec ted 





o the household gods—must pull down these 


ltars from which the holy fires had long ago 





dey irted. Through the last night of the last 
day, no l. A vague, restless 
pause in Jansen’s life, seemed like the shadow 


of that coming presence for which through a 


long year he had waited. l p to the final in- 
stant of grace, he would keep the door of 
entrance unfastened. But, all was at last over. 


A new day in the new year of his fate began ; 


ind the door was barred! 


Three large trunks, locked and strapped 


lown, contained at the close of this day all 
the clothing and pers ynal effects of Madeline, 
once the beloved wife of Carl Jansen, now 
self-repudiated, and a wanderer out in the 
world; where, and under what circumstances, 


the husband knew not. 


ntents, 


l pon their cx 
he had gazed for the last time. Nothing would 
ever induce him again to touch or look upon 
the garments in which she had often appeared 


so beautiful in his eyes. He had shivered 





id 2 a 
with many sudden ague-fits, aS one articie 


after another, passing under his hands, had 


ju kened br ght mem ries of the past, and set 
the beautiful being he had once clasped with 


such tender a back- 





joy to his he 
ground of all things pure and lovely. 

The purpose of Jansen was, to send these 
trunks to Madeline; and now, for the first 
time since her abandonment of home, he 
began making inquiries in regard to her. 
With an almost business-like coldness of pur- 
pose, he settled in his mind the proper methods 
of procedure, and then went to work syste- 
matically. First, he called on Mrs. Woodbine. 
That lady gave him a courteous reception, and 
» 2 


freely answered all his inquiries; but could 


give no information as to Madeline’s present 
abode. 
‘* When did you last see or hear from her ?” 


asked Jansen. 
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‘‘T have neither seen her, nor heard from 
her in six months. In fact, sir, she has kept 
away from me ever since she took that fatal 
step. Before, her visits were frequent. | But, 
I did not approve the course she was taking, 
and urged her so strongly to go back, that she 
b ime offended.”’ 

‘ You saw her six months ago?” 

«< Yes.” 

‘“Where ?” 

‘She called here one day about that time.” 

Ah! For what purpose ?”’ 
‘To ask if there was a letter for her.” 


‘**A letter! Did she receive letters directed 


to your care ?’’ 
” 


‘None ever came here for her 


‘‘From whom did she expect a letter?” 


“From you.” 

‘From me!” The surprise on Mr. Jansen’s 
part was not feigned. 

‘Yes, sir. When she went away from 
home, she left a letter, so she told me, in 
which she informed you, that if you would 


write to her and say ‘Come back,’ she would 
return. She fully counted, I think, on your 
taking her at her word. She expected a letter, 
and the invitation to come back. For full six 
months, as is plain from her calling here, did 
she cherish this hope.” 

\ deep, irrepressible sigh, struggled up 
‘om the breast of Carl Jansen. He sat very 
still and silent for some moments, his face 
turned partly away from Mrs Woodbine, who 
was observing him with the keen eye of a 
curious woman. 

‘‘In which she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment,” he said, in a low, husky voice, speak- 
ing as if to himself. 

‘« Bitter, heart-aching disappointment,” said 
Mrs. Woodbine. 


“You think so?” Jansen looked up almost 


with a start. 

‘“‘T know it. Nothing but pride kept her 
from going back. If you had opened the door 
for her, even so much as an inch, she would 


have crowded through. You were too hard¢ 
and unyielding, Mr. Jansen. You did not? 
understand the woman you had asked, in her‘ 


tender, confiding girlhood, to become your¢ be able to give me the clue for which 1 am 


wife. She was loving and true, but proud and 


self-willed. You should have considered the‘ 
whole of her character—should have let the< 


good overbalance defect. It was a hard thing 
in you as her husband, to drive her-as you did 


to desperation. Before heaven, sir, you are? 
not guiltless in this matter! If she suffer 
harm, a cast-out and a wauderer in this hard‘ 
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and evil world, something of the sin will lie at 


your door. Pardon this plain speech, Mr. 
Jansen; but Iam an outspoken woman; and 
it may be well for you to know what others 
think of your conduct 

‘‘By my own act I am willing to stand or 
fall,” replied Mr. Jansen, with slight signs of 
displeasure. ‘‘A husband may, surely, have 
freedom to approve or disapprove of his wife's 
conduct; and even to speak strongly 
herself defiantly against him. I did no more 


than this—and simply for this 





went away, 


thinking to force me into concessions which no 
man with a true, manly character will ever 
make. Of her own will she left her home 
The door was not locked against her. At 
any time within the last twelve months she 
could have returned. She had only to push 


opén the door she had closed herself. But, 


not choosing to do so—not willing to bend 
the neck of her self-will—she remained on 
the outside. Who is to blame? Not Carl 
Jansen! His conscience is clear on that head. 
But, excuse me, Mrs. Woodbine, | had rather 
not go on with this a ission. The argument 
will be fruitless on either side. Madeline 


} 


called here, you say, about six months ago? 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ And asked for a letter 

*“ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Had you any conversation with her at the 
time ?” 

‘None. The interview was brief. She did 
not come in.” 

‘*Do you know where she went, after leaving 


pr? 


your house ? 
“Be, ar.” 
“‘ Have you heard of her since?” 
‘‘ Nothing directly.” 
‘* What indirectly ?” 
Mrs. Woodbine thought for a little while. 
‘‘It must be over three months ago, that I 
heard a lady say that she met her, or a person 
singularly like her, on one of the Albany 
boats going up the river.” 
‘*And beyond this, you know nothing ?” 
“Nothing at all, Mr. Jansen.” 
‘Perhaps you know of some one who might 


seeking.” 

‘«She was, for a while, very intimate with a 
woman named Mrs. Windall; and, I am told, 
went away from the city with her seven or 
eight months ago.” 

‘Who is Mrs. Windall ?” 

‘Not a very good kind of person, I regret 
to say. She is an adventurer, and, I think, 
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attached herself to your wi 
using her in some way to her own advantage 
It was intimated, at one time, that she was 


training Mrs. Jansen for a public reader, or t¢ 


go on the stage Indeed, the story runs 
that a public reading was given in Boston, 
or Philadelphia. But, 1 cannot vouch for 


this. 


t been seen in New York for a 
long time. : 
‘Is there any one who is likely to know her 

address 

‘She staid for awl ile, I believe, with a 
Mrs. Barling, in Jersey City Your wife was 
there also, now that I 1 ber. Mrs. Wind 
all and Mrs. Barling trained her, so I have 
heard, for elocutionary readings 

” Do you kn Ww Mi s. Bar] ngs exact location 
in Jersey City ?”’ 

‘““T do not.”’ 

Mr. Jansen went away, feeling less com- 

g 


fortable in mind than when he called. Some 


things said by Mrs. W lbine went down to 
sore places and hurt; and some things dis- 
turbed the self-appr ng states which he had 
formed. He was not so well satisfied with 
himself—not so sure that he had been al 


together right in his dealings with Mad 


line. 
His interview with Mrs. Barling did not 


help his state of mind. She corroborated 





what Mrs. Woodbine had suggested, and gave 
him the particulars of Madeline's appearance 
at the Musical Fund Hall in Philadelphia. In 
fact, read to him the letter of Mrs. Windall, in 
which she gave a description of Madeline’s 
brilliant success, and subsequent disappear- 
ance. As Mrs. Jansen did not return te her 
house, nor communicate with her, Mrs. Bar 
ling could not furnish any present information 
in regard to Madeline. Nor was she able to 
give the address of Mrs. Windall. 

Next he called upon Mrs. Lawrence, in 
Brooklyn. To his inquiry as to when she had 
seen his wife, he received the answer— 

‘*She was here in the Spring 

‘* How long did she remain ?”’ 

**Only an hour or two.” 

‘* Have you met with her since ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

‘*Do you know where she is at this present 
time ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence answered in the negative, 
further remarking, that she believed it was her 
intention to leave the city. ‘She was not 
communicative,” Mrs. Lawrence said. ‘I 





pressed her with questions as to her future; 
but all her answers were vague. I do not 
think she had any settled plans. She 
very unhapy y. My heart ached for her. What 
} 


have you heard, Mr. Jansen ?” 


‘‘Nothing! She has never had any com- 


munication with me since she went away I 
im entirely ignorant of her condition or 
] reality My present desire is, to get her ad- 
lress, in order to send her three trunks con- 


taining her clothing and personal effects. If 


you should learn anything about her, will you 
be kind enough to let me know?” 
‘If I hear of her, you shall know it imme- 


diat Ly ” said Mrs. Lawrence. 





Observing a certain sternness in Mr. Jansen, 


amounting aimost to anger towards his wife, 
this kind, true friend of the unhappy woman 
felt called upon to say a word for her early 


and beloved companion. 

‘I do not wish to intrude upon you,” she 
said, ‘‘in a matter so painful and delicate; but 
you must permit me to speak in favor of one 
whom I have known intimately and loved 
tenderly ; 

Mr. Jansen knit his cold brows, but Mrs. 
Lawrence went on 

‘‘There is among most men and women, a 
bad inclination to suppose evil instead of good, 

—to give to each other's acts the worst instead 
of the best interpretation. I trust you are 
keeping this in mind. A woman standing to 
society in Mrs. Jansen’s unfortunate relation, 
would be evil spoken of, were she as pure as an 
angel. Don’t forget this, and if any evil sur- 
mise, or positive assertion of wrong, comes to 
your ears, do not give it credence. She erred 
sadly in leaving her home. As to the extent 
of mutual blame, I know nothing; but I will 
not believe her to have been all wrong and you 
all right. I must say this in the cause of my 
friend, and of my sex. A woman of her pure, 
true and loving nature, would never have 
broken away so madly from a home in which 
all material good abounded, if there had not 
been laid upon her some things intolerable to 
be borne.”’ 

‘““Excuse me,” said Mr. Jansen, rising. 

The past is past, and we will not uncover it. 
I understand my own position thoroughly, 
and, of course, better than you or any one else 
ean understand it. My conscience is clear in 
the matter.”’ 


‘Nay, excuse me, sir! Sit down again, and 
hear me for my friend,” answered Mrs. Law- 
rence, with that mild resolution which subdues 


quicker than anger. ‘I will not be rude nor 
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ng. What I desire is, to speak for her 


on the side of kindness and charity. There 
will be enough to whisper detraction—to sug- 
gest evil—to assert as facts the mere creations 
favile fancy. For a night and a day she was 
wit! e after leaving your house. I looked 
down in her heart, and scanned it with a 
jealous fear that something evil might be lurk- 
ing there,—something disloyal to her husband, 


I mean, and to her marriage vows. I found 
ride and self-will, but not impurity—not dis- 


yyalty. These were her words. I shall not 


— 


forget them. She said, ‘As a wife and 


r 


[ will cling to my husband through good 
and evil report—in sickness, poverty, disgrace 

inder any and all circumstances of outside 
wrong and oppression. His Jove would bind 
me by cords impossible to be broken.’ Again 


she said, ‘If my husband writes to me, and 


says, simply, Come back, I will accept it gladly 
as an evidence that I am to live with him as an 
equal. If he does not ask my return—will not 


concede anything—then the die is cast—we 
stand apart forever.’ Ah, sir, not to many 
men are given a woman of her high quality. 
Alas! that you did not comprehend her. As 
our loving equal, she would have stood up by 


y 

your side, brave and strong, amid the direst 
calamities—a wife of whom the proudest might 
I 


ye proud. If you could have had faith in her 
—if you could have understood her, and wisely 
forborne where opposition could only blind! 
She was not perfect. Are you and I? But 
she was loving, and pure, and true. Let evil 
tongues speak what they may; all are liars 
who teuch her name with a vile word! I who 
knew her as girl and woman; I who have 
looked down deeper into her heart, as to some 
of its hidden chambers, than even her husband, 
say this boldly in the face of all. Ah, sir! she< 
has taken up a heavy burden; and, in all your 
thought of her in the time to come, Mr. Jan-, 
sen, do not forget that your hands helped to 
make that burden, nor that a single word 
t 


from your lips would have lifted it 


My heart so aches for her, that I? 


rom her 
shoulders. 
say boldly under the excitement of pain what 
otherwise could not have passed my lips. 0, 
sir! Let me conjure you to bend a little from < 
your high position. Will you not say to her 
those two little words for which I know she 
has been all the time thirsting in this desert 
of her life—‘Come back?’ They would thrill 
through her desolate soul! By all that is 
sacred in life, I implore you to speak those 
words !”’ 

‘It is too late!’’ answered Carl Jansen ; the 5 
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think of others? No! 
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sternness of manner he strove to assume 
broken and veiled by conflicting emotions. 


For several painful moments the husband and 
friend of Madeline stood gazing into each 


g 
other’s eyes. Then the interview closed, 
Silently bowing, Jansen retired. He had n 
felt so miserable since the day of Madeline's 
departure. 

CHAPTER XXII, 

Weeks gathered themselves into months, } 
no tidings of his wife came to Carl Jansen. All 
inquiry proved fruitless. She had dropped 
away from public observation, like a pebble in 
the sea, and not even a ripple was left to guide 


the searcher. 
Jansen did not hesitate in the work of dis- 


membering his home {t a public sale, every- 


thing was dispersed, not an article being left 


to remind him of a desolated paradise. Made- 
line’s three trunks were stored, in order to be 
sent whenever the place of her retirement was 
discovered. Previous to this, no very marked 


change had appeared in Jansen. He was only 
a little graver in manner. The excitement 
always attendant on a state of uncertainty, had 
kept him up. But, now that all this waiting 


and uncertainty were over now that he had 


taken down the household altar, and dispersed 
its broken fragments experienced a sense 
of desolation that was a st intolerable. The 
foundation upon which he had builded his 
temple of earthly happiness was removed ; the 


temple was gone; and he was out in the sun 
and storm, shelterless. Every one noticed a 


e 


change in Carl Jansen afier this. Inward 


working pain cut its signs upon his features. 
He was reserved beyond his wont—absent 
minded—-shy of company. This state con- 
tinued for over a year, during which period no 
intelligence came to him of Madeline. He had 
long ceased to make any inquiries in regard to 
her. 

About this time he caused notice of a suit for 
divorce to be given. The plea was desertion. 
No response came; and in due legal course 
the marriage contract was annulled. So far 
as external bonds were concerned, Carl Jansen 
stood free again. But, was he conscious of 
interior freedom? Did all stand with him as 
it had stood before his promise in the sight of 
heaven, to love and cherish Madeline so long 
as life should last? Was she really nothing t 
him now, more than any other woman? Coul 
he think of her as indifferently as he coul- 
that was impossible! 
The divorce had not made him free—could not 
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f legislatures nor courts to break inward 





ike him free. 
B bond to satisfy con nce—to put a man 


ht with God and his own spirit, when he 


B was wrong interiorly. 


Carl Jansen had intended to put all the 


B former things of his life behind him. This act 
B of legal separation was to restore the status 
ewhich existed prior to marriage. Alas! 
ir is peace of mind ; if wrought no suc 
igical result. There lived a woman, where 
lid not know, with whom he had stood at 
ie altar, and exchanged vows of lasting 
fidelity. He knew of nothing against her 
B purity of life: of nothing that could work a 


plenary separation, and so an interior divorce 
There had been incompatibilities; jarrings 
nd alienations,—but al! flowing from lack of 
i self-discipline on one side or the other. It was 

evil things of the unregenerate mind that 


were to be separated—divorced—not the living 


S souls Somewhere, in teachings by pulpit or 


ss, this truth had found its way into his 


mind, and it proved troublesome It was a 
bef 


sword flashing before his eyes, or cutting down 


nto his life. It would not let him be at 


It took all of another year for the crust to 
harden over this new state of feeling. In the 
eantime he had gone more into society ; and 
as he was a man of good personal appearance, 
known integrity of character, and in excellent 
ireumstances, many fair lips smiled upon him, 
1d many bright eyes sought to win him by 
eir magic. But, he was not of easy fascina- 
nm. There was ever a disturbing inner con- 
sciousness of a woman’s claim upon him, yet 
ll 


uncancelled, that sat itself against all these 


Sallurements. 


] 


The time came when all the past was so 
idden from view, that Carl Jansen could look 
ipon another woman with loving eyes, and draw 


near to her with loving words. From among 


the fair beings who crossed his way, he selected 
Margaret Williams as the best and worthiest 
to hold the high relation of a wife. He chose 
with a keen perception of womanly qualities; 
but sought to mate with one who had loftier 
views of marriage than he possessed. His 
offer was declined. Now, Jansen was not of 
that class of persons who, when they make up 


their minds to attain a certain end, are easily 





baffied. _He was not over sensitive, and the 
denial of his suit did not, therefore, wound his 
pride very deeply. He saw in Miss Williams 
a woman above all others desirable for a wife; 
and he meant to gain her for himself if that 


him 8 g e than a simple refusal 
S he ar vered, sternly, *“* have I not 

once said ! M Jansen, others may ik 
i ple e, but I regard an ffer of ir- 
I e fror s ] e better than an insult! 
Do y erstand me 

Her eyes flashed with unwonted f 

‘An insult! N I do not w stand 
you 

oy i a wife sir! 

Carl Jar turned pal 

**God 8 W } V ill human y said 
Miss W g ‘What God joins t is not 
ior I 1 ft put asunder! intii divin W 
works a separ i I have not heard at 
this is so in your case You gave in no plea 
but tha f desertior and this works to no 
i ng of the marriage bond in the sight of 
heaven. Sir, your offer of marriage sent a 

udder through my soul And, now it 
you have pre ed on its repetition, I ike 
bold to say what another might hesitate to de- 
clare.’ 

Jansen essayed a feeble argument, but Miss 


Williams waved her hand that he might keep 


m with a cold 





silence, and then turned fy? 


lignity of manner that searcely veiled her con- 
te npt and aversion He never troubled her 
again 

But all the women he met did not possess the 


pure instincts and high principle of Margaret 
Williams. There were plenty who, fixing their 
eyes on lower and more worldly things than she 
made primary in marriage, were ready to meet 
} 


im in exchange of vows and obligations the 
most sacred and the most vital to the soul's well 
be g and peace of any tha ire made lan- 
sen did not discrimination—was no dull 
eader of char eI He saw the wide differ- 


ence between this class of women and the 


class represente | by Margaret Williams: and 


for a time held himself away from the sphere 
of their attractions Moreover, the outspoken 


rebuke which she had administered did not die 
n his ears like murmurs of the idle wind; 
but quickened his thought into perceptions 
that troubled his peace 
Time moved on. Jansen, standing lonely in 


the world, strongly desired companionship. 


Because of an unhappy experience in mar- 


riage—because of one sad shipwreck—must 


here be no further venture? He did not 


of the case. His na- 


believe in this necessi 





ture rose against it in protest. Hé wanted 
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88 ARTHUR’S HOME 
a home—domestic associations—a family in 
which he might embosom himself. Once more 
in his life, all the beautiful ideals of marriage 
and its felicities crowded his imagination. 


Ardor of feeling began to obscure his judg- 


ment; and, finally, he made an offer of his 


hand to one who, contrasted at first in his 


thought with Margaret Williams, dropped be- 


low the line of even respectful consideration. 
She was but a woman of the world, beside 
whom, as to fine instincts and capacities for 
womanly development, Madeline was a being 
of higher order. 

How it fared with him in this new relation, 
wes see. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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A CHelcome from the Openings. 


BY MRS. J. C. ALDRICH. 


Welcome, dear Arthur, gay 


heart, as the eager hands grasp the new book, 


says 


many a 


searching for that portion prepared 
for their 


hastily 
and flavored 
Thrice 
as she pauses in her never-ending labor of love 
all freshly 


freighted from the mine of thought with treas- 


particular tastes. 


welcome, says many a weary mother, 


and duty, and takes the book, 


ures for the home circle. Here she may gather 
words of encouragement and lessons of instruc- 
Here she finds beautifully blended “the 
useful with the agreeable,” and just enough of 
romance to link the past bright, with her girl- 


tion 


hood’s love and friendships, with the present, 
laden with her maternal cares and joys—enough 
of the poetry of feeling to brush time’s dust 
from memory’s page, and she floats out in the 
dreamy twilight of recollection after getting 
glimpses of bright scenes far aback, which the ¢ 
picture before her brings vividly to mind. 
Enough of imagery to break the great seal, 
which a long endeavor to reduce her thoughts, 
feeli 
tions of her matter-of-fact neighbors, had set 
heart’s fountain. Yes! 
ever welcome to our hearthstone, angel of the 
household, smoothing the rough place, strength- 
ening the weak, encouraging the weary, and 
the Casting out of the 
heart the evil promptings of depraved natures, 


ngs and enthusiasms to the exact propor- 


upon her welcome, 


subduing turbulent. 

and cultivating in their stead a thirst for the 

pure, the noble and grand, thereby preparing ‘ 

us for discharging our life-duties properly, and , 

robing the soul in the beautiful garmepts of, 

purity for its exit from this to a happier state. 
Oaxwoop Home, O. 


afar AR hyn 





2my heart sickened and recoiled from it. 
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SMargaret Day. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘‘ This is the way: walk ye in it!” 


I turned my head, for a voice behind me 
seemed to have spoken these words,—a voic 
which carried in itself an authority so absolute, 


that I did not question its right to command 
obedience for a moment 
But there was no one in my room. TI 


silence was unbroken save by the plashes of 


the rain—the great desolate rain outside, whi 
sudden gust of wind occasionally took 


hold of, 


blinding sheet and hurled 


some 
and shook out fiercely into a great 
and tore furious); 
apart at the window 

Overhead, the sky was a thick ashen-gray 
no rent there, holding behind it a promise of 
the lost 
eurdling into some silver gray rift at the edge 


sunshine,—no faintest line of blue 


of the horizon,—but one dead, desolate, asher 


sky. 
I had come to the window in a blind, groping 


idan 


generally found this in 1 


somewhere, and 
She had beer 


for sympathy, gu 
iture. 
a kind mother to me from my childhood; but 


to day she had no gifts of comfort or wisdom 


The dumt 


the dumb anguish in 


for me, either in her skies or earth. 


11 


Le 


anguish there was 


my soul. I drew my hand over my eyes; and 


sitting there, the voice came to me, seeming 
to pierce down into the core of my fear and 
despair, and to infuse some new strength 
courage, power into my soul. 

So across all the darkness a voice had called 
to me, as sooner or later the sweet west wind 
would call to the rain and the clouds, and the 
one would ease, and the other would fold uy 
its robes and follow, as my soul followed that 
other voice which had called to me, for I rose, 
and walking up and down my room, said, 
«‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

And, as I walked, the path of the future 
rose slowly, and cleared itself beforé me. | 
it stretch 
through the years, 


saw ing its straight, steadfast line 
turning neither right nor 
left, like some turnpike, with cool, pleasant 
meadows on either side, but which itself lies 
blank, dusty, bare in the sunshine. 

I was only twenty-three at this time,— 
younger in heart and in face than in years 
Such a future as this to live day by day down 
into old age, could not have looked attractive 
to any young, enthusiastic girl-woman, for | 
was this then. 

As it opened and spread clearly before me, 
Was 
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f lies 


be my future—this blank, 


life! Out of tl desola 


here blossom no tremul 


uh and fragrance 


ue, sweet hope s, 
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ill the sweet d 
eager hopes of 
Standing face 
urt fainted with 
i | turned reso 
swepl 


across ! 


i shrinking £ rl 


, Whose youth and 
strength, and time, 
Look back on y 

more, the last t 
life and sacrifice 
nd, to the grave, wl 
has appointed it, 
year the sweet s 
with sunshine, w 
the song ol birds, a 
gloom and blan! 
service. 
will do my w 
me work, when 
not shrink from, 
So I said that day 
who gave me strengt! 
My two nieces and nephew were ¢ 
ained of our family, 
my brother, who sl 
and strength,—who 


{ts shame. 


My father was a clergyman in New Ham} 


a good man, a faithful pastor in 
est sense; bel 

mourned in death by his people. 

He had had two wives. 


My brother was ten years my senior. 


mother had died just as 1 reached my twelfth 


Algernon was the 


n of the first, I the dnxughter of the last one 


My 


eyes saw 
living ones Cc¢ 
some ubtie, gra lual 
He 
ien, 


want 


haracter. His character 
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an his fathe l his 
1d 


lways worldly ones. \ 


1s my 


nature developed, [ was conscious of some 
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n 
; subtle but deep antagonism of sentiment‘ with energy and purpose, partly because a 
4 and principle between us; but he was my> enjoyed it, partly because it was his wish A 
4 I , to whom -I was sincerely attached,‘ pondered this over in my thoughts that morn- al 
und [ tried to smother this consciousness. ing, with a new realization of the value of that f 
: | + is no use lingering on this time. As‘ dying counsel The time had come when 
s went over him Algernon grew reck-? was my only capital in t world of 
l nt into heavy speculations, and at last A knock at the « r suddenly broke we 
| the house, in which he was a partner, “ among my thoughts. The chambermaid broug n 
4 j . ply that it broke me a couple of letter 1ying, in a deprecat I 
whole can be told in a few sentences,<tone, that they had been received the ni | 
brief that they will not hurt me to write» before, but she had e¢ mpany, and forgot 
t My brother did not deal honestly with ¢ present them. \ 
vs. An investigation of his transac My heart was too heavy then to repr hay 
have proved him the perpetrator of, her carelessness fis 
ls which must ha him to prison. I opened the fir ne, listlessly ; and tl 
! ild not face this ] ind collect- as I read, my h s ideniy sprang, an l hit 
ut funds he hastily could, he made his¢ blood burned uy y cheeks. It was a V 
é ibroad, leaving his young children» brief letter, somewhat formal and busines: I 
penniless, vi e than orphans like, for its inte 1 purpose, for the letter l 
H id the management of my small fortune, > contained an offer of wriage. The writ f 
yurse, all that had disappeared in the \ thereof was a friend of nyy broth 
wreck some b ne 4 s with | ] 
I nowledge of my brother’s guilt and de-‘ been frequently at ow se. 
and of the real state « iffairs, allc ably not far | nd his sixtiet 
mm meinasingle week. What a storm> pompous, somew y old man; shrew 
ut which suddenly thundered into my «and observant withal, and who, having enteré 
when it lay fair as some summer morn- early into cor fe, had built up his 
I re me, and I not 1 the storm’ own fortune into lion, eas 
ng he thunder, until it burst suddenly on) my offer. A w s generally some int rou 
me Homeless! penniless! helpless! Those ition of the ti . Tairs, before a mat 
r wel e bare, hard facts! There was no dis-> becomes her s t in this ease I un} 
gu gy them. entirely absolved ft suspicion of the fa bat 
not for myself I cared, but for the’ I had frequently chatted and jested with Ww 
/ i n, too young to comprehend their loss; brother’s old friend, but the faintest swspicior trea 
ing, sweet, helpless trio of children. that this rich old man, Benjamin Torrey, ever 
re was the dear mother, and my pro-‘ aspired towards anything beyond the ci ( 
is her ! of a mere a hinta , never entered n l 
It was not for the sake of this though that I> mind. sent 
: e burden on my life. Those sweet, Still he had e n the right time to mal B 
pleading faces must have held me fast if they » his offer; to ask me to become his wife. | retu 
had n no kindred of mine. there was ever a tir when the darkness and 
I } w the very worst at last. The house> seemed to have l over my head—if ther wou 
ove r heads was forfeited; the furniture‘ was ever a time when my womanly weaknes ring 
e sold; and for the rest, the world was?’ and loneliness seemed to need the strength I 
all before us where to choose. some human arm, the shelter of. some lovi man 
H ig elected my own task, the next mat-<¢ heart, it was on at desolate and terrible or g 
ye settled was the way of executing it.» which looms darkly over the years as I sit her the 
1 was little choice of ways and means‘ now writing of the 
all 1 me, Teaching is generally the work And in this great extremity both were sud dern 
x ’ iggests itself to any v of refine-Sdenly offered me. I rumpled the dainty sheet den 
} ment, thrown suddenly upon her own resources ¢ in my fingers, wl had brought me its offer- ind 
ead and shelter. ing of rest, home, affluence. I knew just what he 
My father, during his last illness, had ex-< sort of a bargain ¢ | be consummated betwixt’ 1d 








horted me to make the central purpose of my» Benjamin Torrey, the wealthy old bachelor, trust 
y¢ the obtaining ofa good, sound educa-“ and myself. nan 
[ had obeyed him religiously; studied? He would be proud of me; fond of me, after but 
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f it least for a year or two, and they 
W | be comfortably and tenderly cared for 


e old mountain town which drooped lazily 


lown towards the shore 


an y teacher's; in one was a life of ease, 
wi , luxury; in the other, toil, poverty, pri 
V | remember looking at them both, wist- 


it my purpose did not falter. ‘+1 have 


y choice and I will abide by it,” I said 

se up, | glanced out of the window. 

T rain had ceased Afar off in the west 

was a faint, faint line of azure, tracing 

| great silver puffs of cloud, and the 

\ the sweet south wind was ¢ Llling to 
‘ ls 

[ have come to a decision on any 

( , it is not in me to tarry long over its 

ex n, but at this juncture of my life 


was not only a necessity, but a relief to 


mi My amazed, bewildered teacher at once 
th i the offer of my services My letter 
t children’s old nurse brought a warm 
and npt response, and a rea ly welcome for 
them to her house and heart. 

I ss than a week the work was all done; 
the iildren sent into the country, the furni 
t lisposed of, and here | bear testimony 
tha y brother's creditors behave l most gener- 


ously towards the sister and the children who 
wi worse than fatherless, and | was installed 
in my new work. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ) 
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Che Sady of my Love, 
BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 
Phe little lady of my love 
Oh, she is wondrous fair to see ! 
I call her Birdie, Darling, Dove, 
And each pet name in words that be, 


J 


r she is all the world to me. 





I met her at a May-day fair, 
Mid bevies bright of laughing girls 
I knew that I bad met my fate, 
When flashed on me those golden curls 
rhose beauteous golden curls, 
lier eyes are like the deep blue sea, 
Her brow and cheek are like its pearl, 
Ab! there is naught on earth that’s like 
rhe rosy lips of my sweet girl 
I'he dewy lips of Jennie Karle. 
We rode through forests old and grand, 
Afar removed from noisy town; 
Awid stark ghosts of gnarled oaks, 





Aglow with sun just shimmering down, 


That flushed with gold the acuru’s brown, 
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took up Benjamin Torrey’s letter 
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"Twas there I 
While silen 


INE. 


held her tle hand, 


i my tongue, and fear ; 


“T love you, Jennie,” then I said, 
Her words wer i Do you, dear?” 
Delicious w i r me to bear. 

Enough was said ur hearts were one 


The soug 


Upon our sou 
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y dark, mother, 
es land still, 


fires gleam 






t you were here, 


o'er me steals 


a is near. 
larker falls the gloom, 
Ss pea within, 


morn yon pearly gates 
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t the Baby. 


Out-door A 


BY 


in fo 


ir little ones the greate 


keeping ursery 80 nearly air-lig 


remarks ‘the sufferings of chi 
are increased beyon 
I 
whose little | 
1 


room. 
but 


ure by such lodgings as these.” called 
r woman a few mont ce, al 


beside 
Ther 
the 


never been well. stoo 


a oking stove, in i ose 


large, airy room ng it; 


yper 


Kepe t 


1 r best re 
| hed 
yn, and its cries were most pitiful to hear. 
the 


at 


be shut up and da a 


oor little creature was dren with pers; 


to mother the necessity 


it 


impress on 


I t it get 


better n suffer . 
That 1ould 


itm, but not so warm as to perspire ; 


air, 


a baby always be ke 


that it shou 
bathed all over every day in warm water, bu 


I the advice had little effect. rhre 


presume 


lays ago my husband performed the last funera 


rites for the poor little baby, and the emaciat 


and face showed what a sufferer he ha 


wrm 


l 
Do 


mInust 


ror 


g in your house 


it 


If you have but room 


th 


one 


have it. f 


that 


t the family not fix up for 


darkened 
Abov ea 


give the little, helpless ones, who cannot stir 


grand, state room, be an 


Josed except when a chance visitor calls. 
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Ratie. 


t 


if 


l 


on 


th. 


pt 


l 
| 
l 
t 


i 


I 


to the great ocean of pure air out of doors, an 


’ 
t 


he 


nature's 


of within d Let sunlig 


yo 


abundance at 0rs, 


ir into ur windows is 


purifier and medicinal agent. 


ag 
Neddie was such a puny | 
of life 


ake her bead sadly over 


ittle fellow for the first 


ve months his 


I 
py mind for parting with him early. But 


ttle coach was bought, and once or twice a day 
e enjoyed a good ride in the open air under the 
right old oaks. 


retful, the little cloak and cap were tied on and an 


If he was especially restless and 


xtra ride given, which did not fail to make him 
mfortable and quiet, when brought in and laid 
mn his crib again; his long, sweet sleeps were so 
his frame. To-day a hardier 


uch medicine to 


ittle four-year-old cannot be found. I always 
wk on that little coach as a sort of life-preserver. 
fyou have a feeble infant, let the first medicine 
u try for it be an easy little coach in which it 
in lie down and ride, and either take it out your- 
lf or permit some trusty person to do so every day, 
the Clear, cold 
eather will not .hurt a baby one bit if it is well 
rapped up. 
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nless weather is too stormy. 


that old nursey used to 
iim, and try to prepare 
the 


t 


great 


Precocious Children. 


It is painful to every thoughtful heart to see a 
little child set to its daily tasks of book-work, more 
especially if it is a bright, precocious child, who 
It reminds 
the skilful 
gardener forces into bloom, to last but a few brief 


If you 


goes to them with real zest and liking. 
one of those beautiful blossoms which 
days and then wither and die prematurely. 
have a little three or four-year-old, who is anxious 
to learn to read, who learns with great rapidity 
whatever you teach him, do not encourage and 
urge him on, as is almost invariably the case. 
Parents are so delighted with intellectual prodigies. 
Yet they can better afford to have them only ¢om- 
mon children, than to see them quite below the 
ordinary standard ofsgrown boys and girls. Yet 
if your prodigy lives, which is quite rare, you will 
¢ be sure to see its mind dull and inactive as it ap- 
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proaches maturity, and in all probability a physical Sgiving to soul as well as body. 
Hot-bed processes may answer 
Let ¢ 


sufferer all its life. 
for garden plants, but not for human plants. 
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4 


the child amuee itself with out-door plays, a greater > 


part of every pleasant day. There is no better 
medicine for this mind-disease of precociousness, 
for it is nothing less than disease. Let your teach- 
ings be only of the simplest easy rhymes, and its 
little morning and evening prayers. I do not 
think any child’s mind was ever injured by these. 


ficial. 
learn, or tax its mind in any way. 
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Let the sweet 
Bible stories be told over and over to your child as 
freely as you please. It will give food for reflec- 
tion that will be at once most pleasant and bene- 
But never give a young child a task to 
Let it be as 
free and gay as the bright spring birds. A prac- 
tical writer has well said, that “mind and body 


fare yoked together to pursue their mysterious 


It is the glory of our blessed religion that a know- 


ledge of its simple truths is healthful and life- 


journey with equal steps, nor can one outstrip the 
other without breaking the harness and endanger- 


ing the whole machine.” 
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The Old School Dans. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Not long ago, oh, my small readers! it chanced 
to me that I went by the old school-house in an- 
other city, where, a long time before my life had 
ripened into its teens, I used to go to school. 

It was a dreamy autumn day. The pulse of the 
earth was throbbing quietly as though she had 
fallen into pleasant sleeps. Gray, low clouds 
muffled the sky. The cool, delicious, dreamy quiet 
rested on everything; and there stood the old 
brown school-house, and the window was open, and 
there sat the teacher—the very same teacher— with 
a little girl standing by her side, saying her lesson 
just as we used to say it,in the days that will 
never, never come back ! 

And at that sight how the old, ebildish days 
rode up the waves of the years and stood before us, 
flushed as thick with memories as a little while 
ago; the cherry trees outside were white with blos- 
soms. How often we had opened the high gate 
and gone up the narrow path laid with boards, and 
walked over the low door-sill, and taken our seat 
on the small bench ! 


AND GIRLS’ 





TREASURY. 









to get out in the sunshine, and under the trees, 
where the winds made their sweet, solemn music 
all the day; and for this very reason we always 
have a secret, intelligent sympathy with the little 
boys and girls who are not particularly eager about 
getting off to school. There was the sampler 
worked iu black, and red, and green, in great capi 
tals and tiny letters, in cross stitch and square; 
and the wreath begun and never finished, that we 
held a marvellous achievement of feminine need/e- 
craft. 

How the old scenes swarmed back, as the voice 
of the teacher, and the slender sound of the child’s, 
as she followed repeating ber lesson, floated out to 


us! 
And how, in the foreground, comes back that 
especial afternoon when we endured a slow torture 


Sof thirst for three hours, because we hadn’t the 
courage to ask for a glass of water. 
Little children have their trials as well as grown 
people; and we can feel for wrecked sailors far of 
at sea, and wounded soldiers on burning battk 
? fields, when we remember those three long hours of 

terrible thirst—oh, that small, parched throat! ob, 
that haunting, agonizing vision of cool, fresh, gurg- 
Sling waters, which were leaping in a thousand 


One could see the pleasant, kindly face of our silvery springs among cool mountains and dark 
teacher faded with the years now ; and yet we had § rocks, for the little birds to flash their bright wings 
heard people tell stories of its wonderful beauty in )and dainty bills in, and then to dash up in a little 
her youth, and we were reciting our lesson once< silver plume of spray for very joy. 


more out of our well-thumbed geography. 


There was the yellow-covered copy-book, which é hurried home. 


S 
¢ 


But at last the three hours bad an end, and we 
How we dashed towards the old 


was our especial pride; there was the girl who sat > kitchen water pail, and the tin dipper that hung 


on our right hand, and always had permission to there! 


No matter if it was old and rusted, it held 


leave half an hour before the school closed, and $ for us then a draught of sweetest nectar. 


was on that account an object of especial envy to? 


Ob, no amber and purple wine, wrung from the 


us, for we here make candid and humiliating con-‘ hearts of clusters which bad ripened in the fair 
fession that we were not particularly fond of going 2 vintage of foreigu lands, and grown fragrant and 
to school, when we were very gmall people. Those § mellow with the years, ever cooled lips and throat 


six hours always seemed interminable; we grew 2 just as that water did! 


How the cool tide flowed 


restless and weary of the confinement, and longedS through our smal! lips and healed the thirst that 
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parched our tongue! We have never forgotten 
that—we never shall! 

But the yellow writing-book, and the marvellous 
sampler, and the old thumbed geography, are all 
gone; and so is the little girl whose emall feet 
used to go patting along the curbstones in the 
summer mornings to the old brown school-house ! 

That is standing still, and the teacher is there in 
her old place, and the sweet faces of the little 
children gather about her as before; but that litue 
girl of whom we do write will never more be found 
among them—will never more go back and stand 
in those old days—she would not, on the whole, if 
she could; but they have shone down tenderly 
on her; as sitting here we have written for other 
children—children under the cool shadows of 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern hills—children away off among the dark 
velvet of Western prairies—children still farther 
away, by the golden shores of the Pacific—God 
bless them all! the memories as they have 
swarmed back to us of our old school-days. 


Lorp TENTERDEN, who was the son of a barber, 
bad too much good sense to feel any false shame 
on that account. It is related of him, that when, 
in an early period of his professional career, a 
brother barrister with whom he happened to have 
a quarrel, had the bad taste to twit him on his 
origin, his manly and severe reply was, “ Yes, sir, 
[ am the son of a barber; if you had been the son 
of a barber, you would have been a barber your 


self.”” 
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° I provided only it is in small quantities. I will give 


Cooking for the Sic 


BY J. E. MC. 


Melia some of my receipts for making ‘messes’ for 
sick folks, if she wants them.” 

“T wish you would, with all my heart.” So the 

“T am tired to death of this toast and gruel,” (good auntie wrote down in her cramped hand,— 
said a sick man, “ can’t you contrive me something ? first, a codfish relish, (you may be sure she was a 
else, wife. I never shall get well until I have ‘ Yankee.) “ Pick to pieces a bit of codfish. Let it 
something I can relish. The same thing over and ? soak a little to freshen it. Pour off all the water, 
over is too tiresome. I am as hungry as a bear, {and add a cup of cream and a little pepper. Heat 
but I don’t believe I could get down another spoon- up together, and add a toasted cracker split in 
ful of gruel, if I died for it,” and the convalescent (two. Cream is a great deal better than all your 
turned restlessly on his pillow, thinking how > ceod-liver oil,” she explained, “though people are 
“tough it was to be laid by just in harvest time, Sonly just finding it out. Pity they hadn’t sooner. 


and everything going to ‘rack and ruin.’ It’s a sight easier to take, and don’t cost half as 

“La me, Silas,” said Aunt Cynthia, who hap- § much. 
pened in just as the bowl of gruel had been sen- “Tf you want a pleasant, refreshing drink,” said 
tenced and condemned. “TI can fix you out in no ¢ Aunt Cynthia, “take a bowl of cider and crum into 
time. Just you cut me off the nicest slice of salt >it a slice of hot toasted bread. 
pork, very thin, that you have got in the barrel, “Tf you are quite sick, and need something deli- 
Rachel, and I'll just toast it over the coals, and if ‘cate, take a fine bit of mutton, or a chicken, and 
that on a slice of bread wont do him good, nothing 2 boil it an hour in salted water. Beef tea is excel- 
will.” )lent made the same way. 

“It’s enough to make a full man hungry to hear? “If you are well enough to eat an egg, crack the 
you talk, aunt Cynthy. Let’s have the toasted Send of the shell and roast it in the oven a few 
pork, Melia, as quick as a wink. It’s what I have) minutes. Nothing can be nicer than it will be, 
been wanting all along, and could not think of it.” 0 when prepared with a little salt. 

So the slice was duly browned over the glowing 5 “A good mealy potato, roasted, would not hurt 
coals, and tempting enough it looked on the slice of ¢you a bit, Silas, for your dinner, now your fever 
excellent home-made bread. The sick man looked Sis broken.” 

ten-per-cent. better after his meal, though be? “I shall get well, Aunt Cynthy, you may depend. 
thought he could manage another slice with ease. § That broiled pork beats all the doctor’s doses.” 

“No, Silas, you must begin moderate,” said the 2 If people would study cookery for the sick a 
old nurse. “A little of almost anything you crave (little, many a poor invalid might be made much 
when you are getting better wont hurt you. Dr. 2more comfortable; and if the guidance of nature 
Hall says nature knows best what is wanting in her (was better followed, instead of being thwarted, 
larder, and he gives a person who is getting well recovery would be far more speedy. Only do not 
anything he craves, from a pickle to sole-leather, (forget the injunction of moderation in all things. 
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BABY’'S BOOT, EMBROIDERED IN 
SILK. 
Vaterials.—A few pieces of white cashmere or 
French merino; two skeins of bright-blue coarse 


i sewing silk; a small piece of cambric for lining. 
G Any of our readers, if they happen to have in 
: their possession a few cuttings or pieces of white 


pretty little boots, which are nice presents for young 
ladies to give to their married sisters, and which 
i form pretty and inexpensive contributions to fancy 


The boot is composed of three pieces—the 
The pattern 


fairs. 
sole, the toe, and the upper portion. 
is given; the soul measures four and a 





of the toe 
half inches long, and two inches at the widest part, 


and the upper portion measures eight inches from 
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Goon Taovents In Bap Trwes, aNp Orner Pavers. By 
Thomas Fuller, D.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
Philadelphia: W. S. @ A. Martien. 


A chaplain in the army during the civil wars that 
raged in England, in the first half of the seven 
nth century, Fuller had large opportunities for 
of things in 


ter 


»bservation 


men and troublesome 


times. Many of his thoughts, in brief passages, 
are contained in this volume. We make a few 
selections, that read almost as if written for our 
own day and tribulation. Human nature is alike 


“BEWARE. 
‘T saw a cannon shot off. The men at whom it 
was levelled fell flat on the ground, and so escaped 
the bullet. Against such blows, falling is all the 
fencing, and prostration all the armor of proof. 
* But that which gave them notice to fall down, 
was their perceiving of the fire before the ordnance 
which, 


was discharged. © the mercy of that fire! 
as it were, repenting of the mischief it had done, 
and the murder it might make, ran a race, and 
outstript the bullet, that men (at the sight thereof) 
might be provided, when they could not resist, to 
prevent it. Thus every murdering piece is also a 
warning piece against itself. 

‘God, in like manner, warns before he wounds; 
frights before he fights. 
veh shall be destroyed. 
the Lord our maker; then shall 
pleased to make in us a daily passover, and his 
: bullets, levelled at us, shall fy above us.” 

: “PATIENCE AWHILE. 

“The soldiers asked of John Baptist, Lake iii. 

14, &c.; And what shall we do? Every man ought 


O let us fall down before 
his anger be 
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cashmere or French merino, can make a pair of 


TOILET AND WORK 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Yet forty days, and Nine- ¢ 


(not curiously to inquire into the duty of others, 


them of a farthing, whats 





TABLE. 


point to point, and two and a half inches from thy 
bottom of the heel to the The manner in 
which the latter piece is cut will be easily under 
The toe of 


top. 


stood by referring to the illustration, 


the boot is embroidered in silk in round and ova 


dots, edged with a double ehain of coarse buttor 
hole stitch, and the upper portion 
to a frill rhe 
throughout with a piece of fine white cambrie, the 
toe is stitched on to the upper portion, and the sok 
here and there. Th 


sewing silk, and loops 


is embroidered 


imitate laid ove boot is lined 


is run in, and backstitehed 
tassel may be made of the 
of plaited silk shoula be 
These bows ar 
tended to make a pretty finish*to the 
and loop. 


tastefully arranged t 
imitate a bow. | tassels are only in 
boot, it being 


fastened by means of a tiny hook 





but) to attend his own concernments. The Bap- 


neither 


tist returned: Do vivience to no man, 
accuse any falsely; and be content with your 
wages, 


“Good counsel t liers of this age. D 


violence to no man man, accuse no man 
falsely. 
“ Make no men ma! 


] ser ne 


nants by wrongful informa 
ur wages. 
the most moderate 


tion, and be content with y: 

“But I have heard some of 
of the soldiers, not without cause, to complam 
‘He is a mutineer indeed who will not be content 
with his wages; but alas! we must be content 
without our wages, having so much of our arrears 
due unto us; this is a hard chapter indeed. And 
John Baptist himgelf, though feeding hardly on 


locusts and wild honey, could not live without any 


S food,’ 


‘Indeed, their case is to be pitied, and yet such 
as are ingenuous amongst them will be persuaded to 
have patience but awhile, the nation being now in 
fermentation, and tending The 
wisdom of the Parliament is such, they will find 
out the most speedy and easy means to pay them; 
intent is there to defraud 


to 


a consistency. 


and such their justice, no 
ever ill-affected male 
contents may suggest to the contrary.” 

“ILL DONE, UNDONE, 

“T saw one, whether out of haste or want of skill, 
put up his sword the wrong way; it cut even when 
it was sheathed, the edge being transposed where 
the back should have been; so that, perceiving his 
error, he was fain to draw it out, that he might 
put it up again. 

“Wearied and wasted with civil war, we that 
formerly loathed the manna of peace, because com- 
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mon, could now be content to feed on it, though 


full of worms and putrefied some so desirous 


thereof, that they care not on what terms the war 


be ended, so it be ended: byt such a peace would 
be but a truce, and the conditions thereof would no 
longer be in force than whilst they are in force. 
Let us pray that the sword be sheathed the right 
way, with God’s glory; and without the dangerous 
dislocation of prince and people’s right: otherwise 
jt may justly be suspected, that the sword put up 
will be drawn out again, and the articles of an i 


agreement, though engrossed in parchment, not 
take effect so long as paper would continue,” 
“WHAT, NEVER WISE! 

“Tn the year of our Lord 1606, there happened : 
sad overflowing of the Severn Sea, on both sides 
thereof, which some still alive do (one I hope thank 
fully) remember. 

An 
industrious 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and three other gentle 


account hereof was written to John Stow, 


chronicler, from Dr. Still, then 


men of credit, to insert it in his story; one passage 
wherein I cannot omit 

“ Stow’s Chronicle, p. 889. ‘ Among other things 
f note, it happened that, upon the tops of some 
hills, divers beasts of contrary nature had got up 
for their safety, as dogs, cats, foxes, hares, conies, 
moles, mice, and rats, who remained together very 


peaceably, without any manner or sign of fear of 


violence one towards another.’ 
of 


Ilow much of 


“Tow much man was there then in brute 


creatures ” brutishness is there now 
Is this a time for those who are sinking 


I dare 


in men ? 
for the same cause to quarrel and fall out? 

add no more but Apostle, 2 
Consider what I say; and the Lord give y 


the words of the Tim 


ii. 7 


understanding in all things.” 


Hoty Worp Derence Ad 
shop Colenso and all ot 
ruth. By Abiel § 

“Lectures on th 


” New York 


IN ITs Own 
r Farnest 8 
New Yor 
haracter of 
ippleton & ( 


e Syimbotie ¢ 


Scriptures D 


We regard this as the only reply yet made t 


; 


Bishop Colenso that meets the great question at 


issue between him and his opponents on its true 


basis. It is plain that the Bishop is an honest 


man, and it is equally plain that the difficulties he 
the Mosaic 
history are such as all free, honest minds encoun 
He diffi 


contradictions with such precision, that be leads 
that 


encounters in literal reading of the 


ter. has stated these ‘ulties and literal 


most readers to the same conclusions he has 


This 


assail him with the epithets of “ 


not to 
infidel,” “ skeptic,” 
and the like, nor to brand him with personal 
of truth, 


reached, being so, it does answer 


odium. Earnest minded lovers the in 


asking for the other side of the question, ask for 
that calm, clear, unimpassioned presentation of ar 
guments that will so reconcile all difficulties as to 
convince the reason. Anything less than this will 


not do. None of the answers made prior to this 


ICATIONS. 


To Bishop 


nso’s re-opening of the question touching the 


one have touched the true ground. 
Cole 
impossibilities of the literal 


contradictions and 


iM 


replies, and 


es, we have had but the old inadequate 


SCD Se 
these not always given in the right 
spirit. 


But Mr. Silver takes issue with the Bishop on the 


higher ground of the Symbolic Character of Sacred 


Scripture, claiming for it an internal sense, corre 
iculars 
tal 


oding exactly in even the minute 


containing a mer or 


pr 
Bible a pler 


and 


se, 


st interior 


ites ol 
for the | 
is the ‘‘ Word of 


error or ¢ 


1ims 


God,” 


ntradic 
n. We make a sing] 
ly commer 


nd earnest 


7 . 
and to all inquirers aft 
to originality 


he Di 


ce of Correspor 


work we claim 


tois 


in the harmony « he System, t ctrines 


ther 


we present, or in the Scier lence 


he di 


mivy are ours, 


‘tion and manner of treating the subjec 
the principles and views rest 
nally sustained by, the Word 
Most High God 
argument, is, Zh 
und, Thus say God's W hea. 


“We |} 


ali 
Our entire 


Word, 


the 


therefore, us saith God's 


ave confined ourselves chiefly to God's 

or comment upon 
there 
to 


né 
this 
the 


bec ause 13 


ledge, and because 
ly appeal to determine 


ing 


contained in the count 
the 


have been 


iumes have been written upon 


rd. nd our desire and aim 


ul the Sacred Scriptures, or rather to let 
lefend themselves, against the skeptical in- 
fluence which the objections that Dr. Colenso and 


his Reviewers are raising to the literal narrative, 


und then leaving it in the dark, may hare upon 


the public mind. This we have hoped to do by 


I 
showing that the contradictions and disc repancies 

iich appear upon the surface of the letter of the 
r s which have crept into the work 
] 


thful 


which It hae passed » but 


areteseness, tynorance, or un/fa 


hands th ugh 
He who gave us the Holy Word, made it, in 


original tongues, perfect, and has carefully 


preserved it and that, when understood, it will 


be found to be free from all errors. 


[t is not a matter of surprise, that Dr. Colenso, 


his sincere searching of the Seriptures and 


desire for the truth, for the salvation of the souls 


; 


of men, should, in the honest convictions of his 
beart, be troubled at the obstacles which appear in 
the way of their truthfulness. And we respect his 
noble frankness in declaring to the world his econ 
victions, while he still retains a profound reverence 
for the Book, 


looking with the eyes with which he sees, he is right 


Standing where the Doctor does, and 


in his conclusions that the ‘ Mosaic narrative 
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cannot be regarded as historically true,’ so far as ° Monthly. In some of them, word-painting seems 
regards all the natural events mentioned. But we 2 to have reached its perfection. 

hope to convince the sincere and faithful reader of ¢ 
the following pages, and from the Word itself, that 2 TH ween = pam, By W. and R. Chambers. Phils. 
It is a true history of mental things, or of the crea- en a ee 

tion and actions of minds; that there is, running? This serial has now reached its Fourteenth num- 
through the entire Word, a history of higher things ber. When complete (twenty-six numbers) it will 
than those of time and matter, describing the‘ make two large octavos. The Book of Days is a 
thoughts-and feelings of the souls of men and the most curious and entertaining miscellany. Under 
consequences of their character under all states‘ each day of the year we have the names of dis- 
and circumstances, whether in this world or thes tinguished persons who were born or died on that 
next; and also revealing to us a knowledge of our) day, with a sketch of their lives. . We have also an 
God, of our souls, and of our duty; and that, in‘ account of matters connected with the church 
order to give to man this knuwledge of spiritual 2 calendar, including popular festivals, Saints’ days, 
things, natural things are used as symbols; and ¢ and other holidays; phenomena connected with 
that thus it is that we may rationally look through 2 the seasonal changes ; folk-lore, or popular notions 
nature up to nature's God, and know that the ‘In-5@nd observances connected with the days of the 
visible things of Him from the creation of the: year; articles of popular archeology, showing the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the progress of civilization, manners, literature, &e. 
things that are made, even His eternal power and 2 “‘ The tone of the work is genial and kindly, with 
Godhead.’ (Rom. i. 20.) Not that there is not‘® friendly aspect towards whatsoever is poetical 
generally a true, literal sense in the Word, by the 2 and elevated, honest and of good report, in the 
influence of which many souls are saved. But> ld national life of the English race. It is a re- 


notwithstanding we have, in most of the Divine < pertory of the fireside ideas of the olden time, col- 
Word, an account of things which have taken C lected not merely as a suurce of entertainment, but 
place in this natural world, and the plain com-¢ 48 @ means of improving the fireside wisdom of 
mandments given which all may understand, yet > the present day. Such a work is calculated to be 
there is given, at the same time, a correct narrative < of inestimable value in giving home additional at- 
of Spiritual or mental things, which may be seen 2 tractions to children.” 


om eet thosure Saw ef Analogy, oS 5 Cuitp’s History oF Rome. By John Bonner. New 
shows the relatiun between natural and spiritual ¢ York: Harper & Brothers. a 

things, revealing a Spiritual Sense within the§ 
literal. And our only hope of use, in preparing this 2 
work is, that Light from the Holy Word Itself, ¢ Volumes. No child should be without them. They 
showing Its Symbolic Character, may tend to sus- 2 furnish a most attractive history of Rome, afford- 
tain its Divine Authenticity, and elevate It in the‘ ing invaluable information in that easy, colloquial 
public estimation ; and, at least, to convince some ¢ Style, which is readily retained. 


d i 
wayward and doubting souls of the true Nature5 Of the mow novels recently tesued, we oun d0 


A couple of very entertaining and instructive 


5 


oa ona one = eo to s tittle more than give the titles. From Mrs. Henry 
ee ee eee ee Cae may ¢ Wood, we have “ The Castle’s Heir,’ issued by T. 


i Spiri s Life, k . For< 
drink of The Gplets on nes Sams onal herein ~) B. Peterson & Brothers, a story that will find a 
if there are any things of more importance than 


others fur man to know and to lay to heart, they are 2 large number of readers. 
a true knowledge of his God, of himsel’, and of his’ “ Frank Warrington.” By the author of “ Rut- 
duties and destiny as revealed in God’s Word. ¢ ledge,” from the press of Carleton, is having a large 
‘Forever, 0 Lorp, Thy Word is settled in heaven. 2 sale. It is a skilfully written story, and one that 
The entrance of Thy Words giveth Light ; it giveth ¢ cannot fail to meet with favor from a wide circle 
understanding unto the simple.’ Ps. exix, 89, 130.).” 2.0f readers, The incidents are in part based on the 

¢ present national struggle, and the author gives 
Lire In THe Oren Arr, AND OTHER Papers. By Theodore ° jezsong of honor, faith and patriotism that must in- 
Winthrop. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor é Fields. Phila-5 
delphia: W. S. & A. Martien. § spire courage and endurance, and deepen the love 


Lae > of country with all who accept them. 
The last, and some think, the most spirited of > " on 
the series of Winthrop’s posthumous books. It? “ At Odds.” By the author of the “ Initials, 


contains the author’s likeness, and a wood-cut of¢ published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has already 


Mt. Katahdin, from one of Church’s sketches, ) bad an extensive sale, and the demand sill con- 


There are balf a dozen papers composing the book, 5 tinues. It is one of the best novels recently issued. 


two or three of which are matters of history. 2 “ Marion Gray.” By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
“Life in the Open Air,” is a cbronicle of a jollyS author of “Lena Rivers,” “ Meadow Brook,” &e., 
cruise in the woods among the lakes of Maine, >is another popular story from the press of Carleton, 
including a voyage in a “Birch” on the Penobscot. § New York. Mrs. Holmes knows the secret of win- 
Most of the sketches appeared in the Atlantic > ning the reader’s attention. 
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OUR FOREFATHERS. ¢ by every suffering, and every sacrifice which it is 
“ After all,” said a young lady, a lineal descend- Sin the power of hate and cruelty to inflict, in the 
aut of the puritans, “I can’t see as we have any 2 power of man to endure. 
reason to be very proud of our ancestry. Just gee § What a thankless people we are. How little we 
how they imprisoned the Quakers, and hung inno-< know, or care fur these things! How few mothers 
cent folks for witches! Such narrow, bigoted $ ever teach their children the value or the nature of 
people !” ¢ the blessings of their birthright! How few, alas! 
Now both these accusations were historical facts. ) ever had it taught them! 
There is no getting over, or under, or aside of; And our forefathers! though they stood in the 
them. We, who glory to-day in our puritan fore- ‘ o front o° their age, though the banner which they 
fathers, who hold in honor and reverence and ex-¢ C carried into the wilderness was one that proclaimed 
ceeding great love the memory of the people who $ 2 liberty and the love of God to all peoples ; yet they 
wrought in their day and generation so mighty a 2 too were not far enough beyond the influences and 
work for God and humanity, do acknowledge with > 2 superstitions and weaknesses which for thousands 
sorrow and shame that these two blots stain the 2 of years had darkened the earth, not to be betrayed 
glory of their history ; these two wrongs lie at their ¢ into inconsistencies and tyrannies. 
door. They, or some of them, imprisoned the They did not see in their blindness and prejudice 
Quakers and hung the witches ! Skew the thing they practised was in absolute an- 
We do not seek to excuse their fault. They<tagonism to the faith they professed, to the civil 
thought, perhaps, they were doing right; but peo- > S principles they inculcated. Escaping from spiritual 
ple are responsible for wrong opinions, aad it is no¢ 2 5 tyranny, they practised it. The thing which they 
sufficient palliation of their fault that the poor, > Sdenied and abhorred—that they did. Alas! our 
prejudiced, passion-driven old world hadn’t in that < forefathers, 
age shaken off its old habits of intolerance, andS And yet because of this one blot on their lumi- 
bigotry, and persecution enough to see that the ¢ nous history, shall we give no honor nor praise to 
only true safety for religion was in the absoluteSthem! Shall we cease to tell over the story of 
freedom of every man’s conscience—that to his < 2 their struggles and sufferings, of their faith and 
God only should he be held responsible for his 2 prayers, and courage of that noble work they 
ereed. < wrought in the earth, of the blessed inheritance 
How long has it taken even a part of the world 2 they bequeathed to us! 
to learn this one simple fact! Crown and crosier,{ No honor! oh vessel, sweeping slowly and 
sword and faggot, priest and people, have united 2 sadly from the shores of Delft Haven. No honor! 
together to strangle and annihilate this one great,¢oh Mayflower, walking the stormy path of those 
eentral truth, The tumultuous centuries sweep 2 autumn seas. No honor! oh mighty hearts of men 
up in stormy wrath against it. and women, landing on the lonely shores of Ply- 
Its mild beams shone through the dark mists of ?mouth Rock. No imprisonment cf Quakers, no 
selfishness and superstition, of ignorance and< hanging of witches, shall put out the light which 
eruelty which covered the face of the nations, and 2 pours down the ages from those little log cabins, 
oh! through what a long, terrible path did it walk § that first winter in Massachusetts. By their brave 
to victory—what martyr fires blaze lurid along its 2 S hearts ; ; by their strong faith; by their noble lives; 
way—what rivers of blood did it wade through— by their long toils; by those new principles of 
what terrible oppression, what sickening tortures, ¢ d civil and religious liberty which now sustains the 
what anguish and sacrifice paid down through the S broad fair pillars of our commonwealth; and oh! 
slow centuries the awful price of freedom for all < g by all the blessing and happiness we this day owe 
men’s consciences ! S them, let us see to it, that we fail not in honor and 
And we who have received this birthright take its reverence to our fathers. 
as we take the sunlight and the air, thankless to God, 2 And in their errors we learn again that old, new 
ungrateful to our fathers. For it was for our sakes < lesson of human frailty,—How true that there is no 
that they wrought out this great victory; for us they 2 nation so illustrious, no character so pure, that some 
toiled, and suffered, and sacrificed all that was , wrong or weakness has not marred it! 
dear to them; and no sweet-voiced bell ever calls ¢ One thing is certain; if you seek for faults and 
us in pleasant Sabbath mornings to the worship of 9 flaws in character, you will be sure to find them; 
God, no hymn of praise is ever sung in grateful ¢ but heaven save you, dear reader, from this valtare 
households at the close of day, no little child in'S ondeney. There are spots on the sun, but who 
up its sweet face at evening by its mother’s knee, ¢ thinks of this, when its golden rivers of gladness 
and lisps its prayer, without having the right for annoint the hills and arouse the valleys; when the 
this bought by lives of agony, by deaths of anguish, C great trees drink in its waves, and the smallest 
by imprisonment and torture, by sword and faggot, , flower lifts up its fragrant lip for an —_— drop. 
(99) 
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And so we, the children of the Puritans, should 2 SHAKSPEARE’S BONES. 
hold as our most precious legacy the courage, theS A London correspondent says :—“ There is a 
faith, the heroism of our fathers and mothers, and¢hot and violent controversy going on just now in 
let their errors, sadly and tenderly acknowledged, ‘ literary and dramatic circles, about the propriety of 
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be to us a lesson and a warning. v. F.T. moving Shakspeare’s bones. Next year, in April, 
Sit is proposed to celebrate the bicentenary of the 
AUGUST. > poet’s birth, and it is urged that this would bea 


The summer is ripe once more. The sweet juices 2 fitting occasion to make a solemn ceremony of 
swell and ripen in the fruits, and the berries grow 0 digging up his mortal remains, in order that his 
dark in the fields and on the hill-sides. Dear sum- ¢ posterity might satisfy themselves about his stature, 
mers, so beautiful, so swift, each one seeming to us 2 S the shape of his head, and sv forth. The objectors, 


to grow fairer of face, and fleeter of step, we hate < ¢ 2 on the other hand, profess to be shocked at the bare 
to let you go. o idea, and declare that they will have no hand in 

If these weak hands of ours could grasp hold of the proceeding which might bring down upon their 
your golden trailing robe, and so detain you a little 5 Sheads the curse which Shakspeare himself pro- 
longer, we would surely do it. We hate—do not ¢ 5 nounced upon any one who should venture to dis- 
love to think of your brightness disappearing in ‘ Sturb his bones. It is argued again that Shakspeare 
chill storms; of the short days; of the faded 2 never ordered that inscription to be put upon his 
beauty ; of the vanished glory. 2 tomb, but that it was merely a hack inscription of 

How like a queen hast thou walked the earth, § the sextons and stone-cutters of the period. What 
and all nature has been thy vassal, doing thee‘ is to be the end of the matter I do not know; but 
homage. ¢ I think they had better let Shakspeare lie.” 

Oh, must the song of thy birds be hushed in ¢ 
silence ; must the winds sweep the fair tresses of} 
thy leaves to the earth. Must the temple of thy 
worship, builded without sound of axe or hammer, ) been a party man; but while the national life is in 
crumble so soon and perish ? 2 danger, he looks past all mere political questions, 

Our voice and our tears cannot persuade thee, ) and thinks only of the honor and safety of his 
for thy times and thy seasons are appointed by the¢ country. There is a good rule by which to deter- 
wisdom and the love that does not fail. Herein§ mine whether a man is a patriot or not. If you 
our hearts rest themselves; herein we shelter our-? hear him perpetually criticising the means taken 
It is the will of God, and § by the government to put down rebellion, yet never 
Sweet > speaking a word against rebels, you may regard 
Chim as sympathizer with treason, and one who 
is doing all in his power to give aid and comfort to 
our enemies. 





J In times like these, the true lover of his 
country holds no equivocal position. He may have 


selves, and take courage. 
therefore thy going as thy coming is best. 
August, fare thee well! Vv. 7. f 








A new book, by Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble, is 
soon to be issued by the Harpers. It is her jour-° 
é i e S The oldest newspaper in the world is printed in 
nal, kept during s residence with her husband, $ pexin, The material used is a sheet of silk. It is 
Pierce Butler, on their large plantation in Georgia. said to have appeared regularly every week for the 
This book is pronounced, in advance, to be “ the < inet ete eats, 
most thrilling and remarkable picture of the in- S y 
terior social life of the slaveholding section in this 2 a a a 
country that has ever been published.” Where AR gent nae deere, ty wi nvagity ine 
witnesses are reliable, we cannot have too much? 8 C 
testimony in the case of slaver Let the exact § clighten you in regard to the U. 8. Sanitary Com- 
7 J ¢mission, and the work it is doing for sick and 
Penn ne aieaen” bone fe all. te pele¢ wounded soldiers. Be with the Commission, in some 
ful, revolting, and inhuman details, that its weeks 5 k E y 
prejudiced, or venal apologists at the North, may sine tiated 
yield to irresistible evidence, or be shamed into ¢ “In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience 
silence. Mrs. Kemble’s book will probably have a should be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
circulation equal to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. § attention in complaints, which, if properly applied, 
$ might remove the cause.” 











FRUIT FOR THE HOSPITALS. 
Let every family put up at least one dozen cans) “The avaricious man is like barren, sandy 
or jars of fruit and tomatoes expresely for sick and ¢ ground of the desert, which sucks in all the rains 
wounded soldiers, and send them to the nearest)and dews with greediness, but yields no fruitful 
agent of the United States Sanitary Commission-< plants for the benefit of others.” 
Reader, don’t fail to have this done in your family. 
The cost and effort will be trifling; the good done? ‘Many men, when they rise for a moment in 
to some weak, exhausted, suffering ones, may be‘ thought or action above themselves, imagine they 
beyond calculation. have risen above al] other men.” 
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SUMMER MANTILLA AND DRESS. 


Any suitable light summer fabric. The Mantilla has fluted trimmings. 





VESTE OR CHEMISE RUSSE. 


This Veste can be made of Nansouk, or of white or colored Cashmere. It is ornamented 
with chain stitch or braiding. 
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